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Hernando Cortes, the Central Figure in 
Mexican History 


By G. 


HE world is fortunate in hav- 
ing from the pen of Hernando 
Cortes several letters written 
from Mexico to the royal sovereign, 
Charles V. of Spain. With these 
letters before us, we can live again 
the days of Aztec and Zapotec and 
Spanish don, those days when, by 
making use of every means _at his 
command, after stranding his little 
vessels, the conquerer advanced 
with the cross and the sword to the 
seat of a powerful and ancient em- 
pire. While there are several glow- 
ing accounts of the exploits of this 
redoubtable “conquistador,” yet in 
his personal narrative is a force and 
vigor, springing, like the virile 
strength of Caesar’s ‘“Commenta- 
ties,” not from the secluded library 
of the musty historian, but from the 
open-air workshop of the tumultu- 
ous warrior. 
Cortes was essentially a man of 
action. At the age of nineteen, he 
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took passage on a merchantman 
bound to the island of Santo Do- 
mingo, where he was kindly re- 
ceived by his kinsman, the Gover- 


nor. Service in the wars against 
the natives followed, and later, 
when Diego Velasquez organized 


an expedition for the conquest of 
Cuba, the young Cortes set sail 
again in the capacity of Secretary 
to the King’s Treasury. This train- 
ing stood him in good stead later 
in life, for without it his organizing 
of expeditions and his establishing 
of permanent governments would 
probably have been impossible. The 
Governor of Cuba, recognizing his 
executive ability, entrusted him 
with the erection of a hospital, a 
smelter, and other public buildings. 
Velasquez little dreamed that he 
was thus training a younger rival 
whose fame was destined to eclipse 
his own. Cortes soon found in the 
retinue of Don Diego Columbus a 
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SCENE ON THE VEGA 


senorita from Granada, in Old 
Spain. This lady, Catalina by name, 
was finally married by the adven- 
turous Cortes. A difficulty with 
Velasquez was breached over by 
the Governor’s standing as god- 
father to the daughter of Cortes. 
Velasquez, ambitious but irresolute, 
obtained in conjunction with Cor- 
tes a license to traffic. Cortes at 
once began preparing his brigan- 
tines, whereupon adventurers, hear- 
ing of his purpose, came flocking to 
his standard. The parsimonious Vel- 
asquez, aroused by what he consid- 
ered the extravagance of Cortes, de- 
sired to withdraw from the con- 
tract, hoping thereby to discourage 
Cortes. The latter, however, has- 
tened all the more his departure, 
proclaiming to his followers that he 
had nothing to do with Diego Vel- 
asquez. After dodging the efforts 
of that zealous Governor to trap 
him, he managed to take on board 
sufficient provisions, and at last he 
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found himself at Cape Corrientes, 
or Point St. Antonio, which is the 
northern extremity of Cuba. 
Here a review of his forces 
showed 550 Spaniards, fifty of 
whom were mariners. ‘These men 
were divided into companies of fifty 
ach, and over each company was 
placed a captain. The ships, eleven 
in number, were under the guid- 
ance of Antonio de Alaminos, who, 
as chief pilot, had served with Cor- 
dova and Grijalva. About two hun- 
dred natives were taken as burden- 
bearers. In the vessels were stored 
five thousand hams and six thou- 
sand cargas (fifty pound burdens) 
of maize, cassava, and yams, besides 
fowls, sugar, wine, oil, peas, ete. 
The commander’s ship was of one 
hundred tons’ burden; three others 
were each eighty tons, while the 
rest were brigantines and small 
vessels without decks. The flags 
bore a device showing flames of fire 
on a white and blue ground. A red 
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cross blazed in the midst, while 
around the borders ran the legend 
in Latin: “Amici, Crucem sequa- 
mur, et in hoc signo vincemus.” 
(“Friends, let us follow the Cross, 
and in this sign we shall conquer.’’) 

Under such circumstances did the 
little fleet weigh anchor on the 18th 
of February, in the year 1519. 
Driven by severe storms and ad- 
verse winds, the adventurers at last 
reached the present site of the city 
of Vera Cruz. In their journeyings 
along the coast of Yucatan, many 
strange things befell them. Once 
they encountered a party of four 
savages, armed with bows and ar- 
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tows. Three of these strangers fled 
at sight of the Spaniards, but the 
fourth bade his comrades have no 
fears. Turning to the Spaniards, 
he asked if they were Christians. 
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On hearing their answer, tears of 
joy filled his eyes. He then asked 
if it was not Wednesday, for he had 
a prayer book that he used daily. 
Kneeling devoutly, he gave thanks 
to God for his deliverance from 
savages and his restoration to his 
countrymen. Cortes joyfully wel- 
comed the outcast. The name of 
this man, eight years a captive, was 
Fray Geronimo de Aguilar. 

When Cortes received the Cacique 
of Tabasco, he found, among the 
twenty female slaves presented to 
him by that monarch, a girl of great 
beauty and sprightliness. On be- 
ing baptised, she took the name of 
Marina. By birth she was _ the 
daughter of a cacique, but had been 
sold into slavery immediately after 
her father’s death. When Cortes 
discovered her knowledge of the 
Mexican language, he promised to 
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PYRAMID OF CHOLULA NEAR PUEBLA 
HERE CORTES MASSACRED THREE THOUSAND CHOLULANS 


reward her with her freedom if she 

would serve as an interpreter. This 

she did, interpreting the Mexican 

into Maya to Fray Aguilar, who in 

turn spoke to Cortes in Spanish. 
Soon, through natural 





pery surfaces of the sacri- 
ficial stones daily reeked 
with the blood of human 
victims. The part that 
La Marina played there 
may be told in the words 
of Cortes: “During the 
three days that I was 
there they provided very 
poorly for our wants, each 
day being worse than the 
former one. A female in- 
terpreter that I had, who 
was a native of this coun- 
try, was informed by an- 
other female, a native of 
this city, that a numerous 
force of Montezuma lay 
very near the city and 
that an attack was medi- 
tated which would de- 
stroy us all. I determined to antici- 
pate their movements, so | sent for 
the nobles of the city. These ! 
shut up in a room by themselves. 
Mounting a horse, I caused the sig- 








ability abetted by love, she 
learned to speak to Cortes 
in his own language. The 
historian Clavigero says 
of her: “She was always 
faithful to the Spaniards, 
and her services cannot 
be overestimated, as she 
was not only the instru- 
ment of their negotiations 
with the Mexicans, the 
Tlascalans, and other na- 
tions, but frequently saved 
their lives by warning 
them of dangers, and pointing out 
the means of escaping them.” 

Near the city of Puebla, which is 
itself more than half way from 
Vera Cruz to Mexico City, rises the 
pyramid of Cholula, where the slip- 
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nal gun to be fired, and we made 
such execution that in two hours, 
more than three thousand of the 
enemy perished.” 

After routing the Cholulans, Cor- 
tes pushed on through thie lofty 
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mountain pass to the City of Mex- 
ico. Here he was welcomed by 
Montezuma, whom he in turn made 
virtually a prisoner. Leaving a 
garrison in the capital, he hastened 
to the coast and overwhelmed the 
forces which headed an expedition 
equipped by Velasquez to crush 
Cortes himself. These would-be cap- 
tors Cortes won over and returned 
to the capital. Here he found mat- 
ters in such a plight that on the 
night of July 1, 1520, the Spaniards 
fled for their lives over the cause- 
way to the mainland,—for it will be 
remembered that this inland capital 
was built on an island in Lake Tex- 
coco. On this “Dismal Night” heaps 
of bolies clogged the moats. Al- 
varado, executing a wonderful leap 
that has perpetuated his fame to 
the present day, joined his disheart- 
ened commander under the famous 
Noche Triste tree. Then followed 
the six days’ battle of Otumba, in 
which Cortes won but a nominal 
victory. For half a year he labored 
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in his preparations to retake the 
capital. Timbers for thirteen brig- 
antines were hewn, and then were 
carried on the shoulders of allied 
Tlascalans to the neighborhood of 
the capital. Each boat, on being 
launched, was supplied with artil- 
lery ; Mount Popocatepetl had again 
been ascended for sulphur to be 
made into gunpowder. Then, after 
a long siege, the capital fell, and the 
war ended with the capture of the 
’Tzin. On regaining the city, the 
Spaniards erected many memorials. 
One of these stone memorial tab- 
let on the old church of San Hipo- 
lite says: “In this place, on the 


night of July 1, 1520, called the 
Dismal Night, so great was the 
slaughter of the Spaniards by the 
Aztecs, that after entering the city 
again in triumph next yerr, the 
conquerors determined to build a 
memorial here, to be named the 


Chapel of the Martyrs, and to be 
dedicated to San Hipolite, for on 
that saint’s day the city was taken.” 





























MEETING OF CORTES WITH MONTEZUMA. 


After regaining the capital, the 
conqueror’s first demand was for 


gold. This was not 
forthcoming, so he 
ordered the young 
"Tzin to be tor- 
tured. In the ad- 
ministrative palace 
at Coyoacan,a sub- 
urb of the capital, 
he bound Guatimo- 
tzin, and placed a 


brazier of glowing 


coals beneath his 
feet. Then Cortes 
commanded his 
captive to reveal 
the hiding place of 
the royal treasure. 
But his commands 
were given in vain; 
the Aztec prince 
would not divulge 
the secret. After 
dallying with his 


captive as a cat with a mouse Cor- 
tes hanged the lion-hearted prince. 
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the corridors the 
reigned, till shortly after midnight, 
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It was also in this palace at Coyoa- 
can that tradition says Cortes com- 


mitted one of his 
blackest crimes. 
The Lady Catalina 
came from Cuba, 
and was received 
with chilly ostenta- 
tion by Cortes. A 
family quarrel is 
said to have en- 
sued. The best au- 
thorities that 
after finishing his 
supper Cortes went 
and found Catalina 
kneeling there 
fore a crucifix. 
into 


state 


be- 


Leading her 
her room he locked 
the door, a heavy 
one that 
deaden all sounds 
from within. And 
then throughout 
death 


would 


silence of 

















CATHEDRAL, CITY OF MEXICO, ON THE SITE OF THE AZTEC TEMPLE 


when Cortes, summoning his ser- 
vants, said to them, “Creo que es 
muerta mi mujer.” (“I think that 
my woman is dead.’’) 

The meritorious services of Cor- 
tes—along martial, not marital 
lines—won for him from Charles V. 
the title of Marquis del Valle de 
Oaxaca. New honors meant a new 
wife for Cortes, so La Marina was 
supplanted by Dona Ju- 
ana de Zuniga. At Cuer- 
navaca, a wonderful city 
in an Alpine setting some 
fifty miles from the capi- 
tal, Cortes established a 
residence. From here he 
continued to direct his 
iconoclastic work. The 
temples of the heathen 
were razed to the ground. 

The grotesque idols were 

hurled from their pedes- 

tals. All things were over- 

thrown where formerly, 

“Aztec priests upon their teocallis 

Beat the wild war-drums made of 
serpent’s skin.” 


The spirit of Cortes can be shown 
in no better way than by citing his 
own words, wherein he describes 
the conflict that raged in gaining 


possession of the Aztec temple- 
fortress that stood where the great 
Cathedral of Mexico City now 
rises: “I began to ascend the stairs, 
followed by certain Spaniards. 
While they who were above dis- 


THE ANCIENT SACRIFICIAL STONE 

puted the ascent with great cour- 
age, by the aid of God and His 
glorious Mother, for whose house 
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this tower had been designated, 
and whose images had been placed 
in it, we succeeded in ascending, 
and engaged with the enemy on the 
upper area, until | compelled them 
to leap down to a lower terrace that 
surrounded it, one pace in width. 
Of these terraces the tower had 
three or four, about sixteen feet, 
one above the other. Some of the 
enemy were hurled to the very bot- 
tom, where they were slain by our 
soldiers. Those who remained on the 
upper ter- 
race fought 
so desper- 
ately that we 
were more 
than three 
hours en- 
gaged with 
them before 
they were all 
despatched ; 


thus all per- 


ished, not 

one escap- 

ing. And 

your sacred 

Majesty may 

be assured 

that so ardu- 

ous was the 

attempt to 

take this 

tower that if 

God had not 

broken their spirits, twenty of them 
would have resisted a thousand. I 
caused this tower and others within 
the temple to be burned, from which 
they had removed the images we 
had placed in them.” 

Whether we regard the conquest 
of an unknown and powerful em- 
pire by a handful of men, cut off 
from the outside world, or the 
matchless self-reliance shown in the 
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destruction of their own fleet, or 
the lion-heartedness that in turn 
overcame overwhelming obstacles, 
or the firm purpose manifested after 
victory had been secured, we may 
place the achievement on a level 
with the most daring dreams of 
Alexander the Great or Hanibal’s 
triumphant crossing of the Alps. 
Stern times demanded stringent 
measures. This, with the Crusade- 
like nature of the expedition, may 
palliate some of the atrocious 
crimes that 
the great 
Conquista- 
dor instigat- 
ed. Not only 
did Cortes 
have to bat- 
tle inces- 
santly with 
his hordes 
of Aztec 
foes, but 
daily he had 
to quiet dis- 
sensions and 
quarrels in 
his ranks. 
He was es- 
sentially a 
man of ac- 
tion, and not 
of calm de- 
liberation. 
When the 
news was brought him that Narvaez 
had come against him from Cuba, 
he did not wait, as would a Monte- 
zuma, but summoning his followers, 
he turned to best advantage the 
“tide in the affairs of men.” 

There is no wealth of monuments 
to Cortes in Mexico, yet the very 
land breathes of him. His remains 
were carried to Italy, and now rest 
in the tomb of the Monteleones. 








19th Century Boston Journalism 


By Epwarp H. CLEMENT 


The Transcript under W. A. Hovey—John S. Dwight, Brook Farm Idealist and 
Musical Critic—John G. Hassard in the same role—Interesting experiences of the writer 
in musical criticism—Carl Zerrahn and the critic—Benjamin E. Wolff of the Saturday 
Evening Gasctte—Maturin M. Ballou and his political editorials on Jute and the Jute 


Market. 


HEN the son of C. F. Hovey, 
W William A. Hovey, became 

editor of the Transcript, in 
1875, he summoned me by telegraph 
to Boston. I had had plenty of ex- 
perience by that time in daily news- 
papers, in New York City, (where 
I had been through all the grades 
from reporter to night-editor on the 
Tribune of Horace Greeley’s day) 
in Newark and Elizabeth, New Jer- 
sey (where I was one of the owners 
of the Journal) while Hovey’s jour- 
nalism had been practised wholly on 
weeklies up to that time. The panic 
of 1873 had hit Elizabeth hard, as 
she had been the quarry of hustling 
real-estate and wood-pavement syn- 
dicates, which had paved premature 
boulevards and superfluous streets 
far out into the corn-fields and po- 
tato patches of the surrounding 
country. We had been obliged to 
take goods in place of cash for ad- 
vertising and I was glad to abandon 
the role of proprietor and become 
salaried employee again, and espe- 
cially glad to get back home to 
Boston. Mr. Hovey’s editorship 
lasted six years, and was distin- 
guished by flashes of erratic bril- 
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liancy not appreciated by the pro- 
prietorship. William Alfred Hovey 
was the son of his father. What 
manner of man that father was be- 
sides being the founder of the de- 
partment store which bears his 
name (the first of the kind in Amer- 
ica) but in which none of his sev- 
eral sons ever had share or lot of 
any kind, may be gathered from 
this clause in his will, (which more- 
over bequeathed a large part of his 
fortune away from his family to 
the fight against slavery) : 


ARTICLE 22. I particularly request that 
no prayers be solicited from any person 
and that no priest be invited to any cere- 
mony whatever over or after my body. 
The Priesthood are an order of men, as I 
believe, falsely assuming to be reverend and 
divine ;, pretending to be called of God; the 
great body of them in all countries have 
been on the side of power and oppression; 
the world has been too long cheated by 
them; the sooner they are unmasked the 
better for humanity. As I have hereto- 
fore borne my testimony against slavery, 
intemperance, war, tariff, and all indirect 
taxation, banks and all monopolies, I de- 
sire to leave you record of my abhor- 
rence of them all. The fear of being buried 
alive is slight, nevertheless it is greater 
than the fear of death itself. I therefore re- 
quest my executors not to bury my body 
until at least three days after my decease.” 

















William A. Hovey was so proud 
and fond of this testament and its 
testimony that he had the para- 
graph quoted above printed upon 
little slips for distribution among 
his friends and all who desired a 
copy of it. He did not, of course, 
venture “to turn it all on” at once, 
but its high spirit of revolt against 
consecrated sham was continually 
flaring up in his editorial conduct 
of the Transcript. He was a prince 
of good fellows, with an overmas- 
tering sense of humor, and a fund 
of good stories accumulated in long 
sessions in smoking-rooms with 
congenial spirits on land and sea, 
all over the world. His “Causerie” 
a semi-occasional column of caustic 
comments, anecdotes, and off-hand 
philosophizings was the forerunner 
of the “Listener” in the Transcript 
and perhaps the one enduring mon- 
ument of his brief and troublous in- 
cumbency as editor-in-chief of the 
Boston Transcript. Having no taste 
for routine, no acquired habits of 
daily toil, he delegated a good deal 
of the daily task of building the 
daily house of cards to others, and 
faute de mieux, the principal part 
of the worry fell upon me. So that 
when, in 1881, he resigned, and I 
was requested to fill the vacant 
place of the chief editorship, I had 
only to take on a little more of what 
I had already been doing. 

But I was then obliged to relin- 
quish what had been a very con- 
genial specialty, or rather group ot 
specialties, the musical, dramatic, 
and art departments. I had had 
the advantage of a good deal of ac- 
quaintance with the art and artists 
of New York during my newspaper 
work in that latitude, so that I was 
able to bring to the aesthetics of 
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the Transcript under the Hovey re- 
gime some little vogue and pres- 
tige. It has never been established 
either by law or fact that a techni- 
cal musical education is a requisite 
sine qua non for competency in 
musical criticism in the public press, 
As a matter of fact some of the 
most distinguished and most trust- 
worthy of critics the world over, in 
times present and times past, have 
been men never educated especially 
in music, that is to say, men who 
could neither compose music nor 
“execute” it on any musical instru- 
ment. 

It is as unreasonable to deny the 
authority of a critic of music be- 
cause he neither writes music nor 
plays it, as it would be to deny the 
fitness of a critic of painting or 
sculpture unless he can paint a pic- 
ture or mould a figure in clay. The 
presumption indeed is that a man 
who can express himself in the plas- 
tic art cannot do it in writing be- 
cause he has no need of any other 
dut the direct expression in the art 
itself. 

At all events here in Boston, was 
John S. Dwight, the revered found- 
er of Dwight’s Journal of Music. He 
with his paper was a large figure 
in the highly cultivated society of 
the Boston of the middle of the 
nineteenth century ranking in that 
galaxy of stars of the first magni- 
tude in letters which established 
the Puritan capital of Puritan New 
England as a centre of art and lit- 
erature of world-wide fame and au- 
thority. Mr. Dwight had been one of 
the idealists of Brook Farm. There 
he was said to have been thought 
by Margaret Fuller and other of 
the ladies of the phalanstery to have 
a head like that of the Christ. In 
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my day he was but a grizzled, frost- deliver an oracular opinion with the 
bitten, shrunken little diner-out, but greatest appearance of finality, the 
much in request for conversation. most plausible array of considera- 
His Journal was on its last legs, too, tions which seem for the nonce to 
as a publishing enterprise. But he settle things which really never 
wrote about classical music with were and never can be settled, is 
power, beauty and authority, such the best journalist—though that, as 
as there is none of here to-day. The every one knows by this time with 
notes of the Symphony program, the examples of the highest-paid 
edited by our contemporary, Philip journalists before the country, is 
Hale, habitually cite Mr. Dwight not saying a great deal. The great 
with respect and reliance on his public which leaves its newspapers 
judgment. His decisions on the to make up its mind for it, deserves 
merits of great compositions heard no better fate than to be fooled in 
for the first time in his day are this way. 
often prophetic beyond the verdicts However I did not intend to fool 
of most of their contemporaries. I anybody in taking up musical criti- 
cherish, as among my most pre- cism. I proceeded, in writing criti- 
cious critical triumphs, his quoting cism of a concert or opera, on the 
with approval in a critique in his principle that what was wanted was 
classic “Journal of Music,’ my de- the impression made by a piece or 
scription of Henschel’s shaking of a a performer, not upon professional 
note in a Handel flourish as like musicians, but upon the cultivated 
Towser shaking a rat. general ear, the average listeners, 
The late lamented John R. G._ such as, in fact, compose all the au- 
Hassard, of the New York Tribune, diences. If music were for the mu- 
was another conspicuous case in sicians alone it could have but a 
point. There was in his day no fraction of the support it does in 
critic in New York or the country fact command. 
whose writing was so anxiously That was all I pretended ever to 
waited for by such musicians as_ give, and that I believed to be good 
Theodore Thomas or the elder Dam-_ service to public and artists alike. 
rosch or by the entrepreneurs of Certainly I did not lack in my time 
grand opera, as was Hassard’s. Nor as musical critic testimony of vari- 
had he ever had any musical train- ous sorts to my critical work as 
ing beyond his diligent attendance worth while; and I still meet occa- 
at the best concerts. He was dow- sionally some veteran musician or 
ered with delicate perceptive pow- veteran concert-goer, who assures 
ers and exquisite refinement of taste me that no critic, except of course 
and intuitions. The amateur of Papa Dwight, ever spake as I 
such quality, with accomplishments spake,—that is, for him, or for her. 
in writing, makes apparently the My early “scrap-books” contain a 
best of critics. multitude of autograph witnesses 
Journalism, to be frank, is the art to my “appreciations” having at 
of smattering, and the best “all- least pleased the recipients beyond 
around journalist” is simply the measure. But my experiences were 
best smatterer. The man who can’ by no means invariably agreeable. 
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I was continually being overworked 
by certain of these professional ad- 
mirers. One of my autographs 
shows an eminent pianist character- 
istically “all tears” because I had 
skipped one of his recitals. A like 
remissness in the case of another 
whom I had imagined a friend from 
general considerations besides what 
he was getting out of my notices, 
cost me his friendship, and even the 
bowing acquaintance of his family. 

A still severer experience was the 
bad quarter of an hour I went 
through when Mr. Carl Zerrahn 
visited my closet at the Transcript 
office and flinging on my desk the 
big book of the score of “The Mes- 
siah” demanded of me that I then 
and there indicate the right tempo 
for the passage I said he had given 
wrong at a Handel and Haydn con- 
cert. A man of his height in a tow- 


ering rage does not make an agree- 


able impression in a small room. I 
forget just what the dispute was 
about. I only remember that I had 
committed myself to rather too 
technical a criticism on the author- 
ity of a professional musician, him- 
self a veteran conductor of choruses 
who had explained to me after the 
concert just why I had felt some- 
thing wrong in Mr. Zerrahn’s inter- 
pretation. It was when Mr. Georg 
Henschel and Mr. Zerrahn differed 
about the tempo of “The people 
that walked in darkness,” and I was 
enthusiastic over Henschel’s inno- 
vation, that I received a note from 
Mr. Henschel saying: 


“T learn that your notice in the Tran- 
script about the Messiah has excited some 
disturbance in the minds of the critics; 
some of them have gone so far as to doubt 
whether on an English concert-stage I 
would dare to sing the air at the same 
tempo as I sung it here where it seems to 
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have been considered contrary to all tra- 
dition. You may therefore be interested 
to know that in addition to hay ing sung 
the Messiah about fifty times in Germany, 
I have sung it several times in England 
under such conductors as Sir Michael 
Costa, Charles Hallé and others. And | 
do not think that my conception and ren- 
dering could have changed in so short a 
time. I confess that I may sing the same 
air differently at different times, but as to 
the air in question I could most surely 
never sing it faster than I did here.” 


This was the only point. I had 
insisted that the unaccustomed 
slowness with which he had deliv- 
ered the aria had added immensely 
to its impressiveness, and that h: 
had set a precedent to be followed 
henceforth, as he was abundantly 
qualified to do. 

The leading critic of music in the 
press here at that time was the 
brilliant Benjamin E. Woolf, then 
of the Saturday Evening Gazette, 
afterwards for years the music critic 
of the Herald. He had dealt sav- 
agely with Henschel on almost 
every occasion—deeming it a sort 
of public duty, no doubt, to repress 
the effusive, snobbish adulation that 
followed him. Everything the poor 
man did, whether as singer or as 
conductor of the Symphony Or 
chestra, Woolf would sneer or snar! 
at. He did not spare any “callow 
critic’ who admired the new read- 
ing from London. 

It was indeed on another and sub- 
sequent difference with a criticism 
of mine, this time on a question of 
La Farge’s painting—that he had 
described the Transcript critic as a 
“bombarding beetle, emitting his 
tiny puff of smoke,” a “bedbug,” 
etc. It is true I had improperly in- 
timated in retaliation that he had 
derived his notions of landscape 
painting from study of the drop- 
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curtain of the Boston Museum _ editorial on politics, society, relig- 
while a fiddler in the orchestra. ious movements, while it is recog- 
But I possessed my soul in patience, nized that criticism, whether oi 
for “callow” as I might have been painting or music or literature calls 
I had saved the letter Woolf sent for special training. The explana- 
me the day after the first perform- tion seems to be that till the rash, 
ance of Hans Von Bulow in Boston rough, bludgeoning yellow journal- 
in 1875, my Boston debit as well ism arrived, a dozen or more years 
as Bulow’s: back, the editorial page had gone to 
. seed. It was only a survival, the 

y dear Clement: ites ¢ 7 Ps 

“Let me compliment you upon your rudimentary face Oo an organ no 
Von Bulow notice in to-night’s Transcript. longer useful. Commercially man- 
It is the only one in to-day’s papers that aged and inspired journalism, with 
gives the slightest idea of the artist’s play- .° | RRR RS 
ing. The others are all bosh, gurry, twad- tS eye upon the advertising re- 
dle, saying nothing and a — ceipts, the business of newspaper 
I have been exasperated all day at the PUR: 
; shing i, %% 
idea that the whole guild has been made publi hing merely, rather than upon 
ridiculous here by the inefficiency and sil- public questions, party purposes or 
liness of our musical critics. What will any kind of moral influence, would 
they sav to us elsewhere? Your article os a ail leak aa 
was a great relief to me, I assure you, and Maturally, o Course, CVaCe any e-eudl 
[ have to thank you for the pleasure and sion of journalism of the higher 


the satisfaction it has afforded me. It is cort. The promotion of public ten- 
in delightful contrast to the pretentious 


imbecility of the Advertiser, the crass ig- dencies might open questions on 
norance of the Globe, and the callowness which men divide sharply, and some 


of the Traveler. In fact it is the only 3, . : Pk vd 
straightforward and manly critique that ! aders might stop their papers. A 


has appeared on the subject. I feel obliged blank editorial page would be bet- 
to make this acknowledgment to you, not ter than losing circulation, and so, 
because it is necessary, but because I ate ; 
think such work well done is rare enough advertising! Hence in place of the 
here to receive the praise it merits; and editorial of such journalists as 
i Jour cae the merits far higher, Believe Horace Greeley, for instance, would 
the liberty I have taken and believe me be substituted the something look- 
“Yours ae at ing like editorial,—platitudes such 

on eee as were stigmatized in an article on 

Who would say after this that the newspaper business in the At- 
the professional musician (and the lantic Monthly a while ago as “edi- 
professional musician who is also torialene.’”” Anybody could do arti- 
a critic of the first class) cannot cles that would pass as editorial 
find anything worth while in the and provide the conventional quan- 
musical criticism of the critic who tum of space assigned to such mat- 
was never a musician? And if the ter on the editorial page. Of course 
professional musician and critic can. it was all a perversion and debase- 
thus find a non-musician’s criticism ment of the press, this denaturing 
has something to say worth the say- of the editorial leader. It had its 
ing, how much more should the lay most extreme exemplification in the 
public find it tolerable. newest born of the leading Boston 
It has always seemed a singular dailies under its originator the late 
thing to me that in journalism any- Marturin M. Ballou. It was one 
body seems equal to writing a heavy of his maxims that for the Globe 
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when in doubt on a political issue 
or some local excitement on which 
feeling was at a high tension, an 
editorial on “Jute and the Jute 
Market” would be the best thing. 
Ordinarily in the general run of 
newspapers the Indian question or 
the Triple Alliance, or Education 
answers the same purpose — the 
purpose of the oil bag towed along- 
side the ship in a stormy sea. 
Criticism is capable of being 
made the most entertaining, the 
most brilliant, the most distinctive 
feature of a paper. Often and often 
some moribund weekly may be kept 
alive by some gifted critic’s col- 
umn. No doubt a great part of the 


popularity of certain of our dailies 
is due to the expectation of those 
fond of the theatre or of music of 
finding a sympathetic article about 
the play or the artist which has 


given them so much pleasure the 
night before. It is a pity that 
critics should ever abuse this trust- 
ing faith of their readers,—should 
ever indulge their personal whim- 
sies and caprices, or feeling of pride 
of opinion or fine writing at the ex- 
pense of giving a good, careful, 
honest, conscientious account of 
what they have seen or heard. 
There be critics whose dealing of 
damnation round on occasions can 
be traced to disordered digestion 
entailed by prolonged festivities in- 
volving late hours, or perhaps to 
their domestic infelicities; and 
there have been those whose fer- 
vid encomiums could only be ac- 
counted for by domestic infidelities. 
But we set too much store in gen- 
eral by criticism. Mr. James Hune- 
ker, New York’s leading critic, 
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does not place a very high value, 
he says, on any man’s criticism, 
not even Mr. George Bernard 
Shaw’s. The truth is that anybody 
who has practised the critic’s art 
diligently for many years has little 
faith in the finality of any news- 
paper judgment. This is a venuine 
confession and may be taken as one 
of those guarantees of good faith 
which are occasionally offered by 
men too blindly trusted. ! have 
said as much in public many times. 
Still for the great herd of people 
without minds criticism is as neces- 
sary as the Church. Not one man 
in a hundred has any opinion on 
any subject that he has not accept- 
ed from somebody else either con- 
sciously or unconsciously. No man 
cares to clap or hiss alone in a thea- 
tre; only in the mass will he ex- 
press any sentiment either way at 
the play. The critic’s responsi- 
bility is therefore one that is keenly 
felt by the conscientious man. In 
my innings at it I always took care 
to study rather the intention of the 
artist than his effect on the audi- 
ence, or even his own measure of 
success in achieving his ideal, often 
far short in actual performance of 
what he proposed. When on pro- 
motion, in 1881, to the chief-editor- 
ship, I was obliged to relinquish 
this particular responsibility, so del- 
icate in its relations to persons, so 
serious in its relation to the public, 
I ‘selected Mr. W. F. Apthorp for 
the place, because I had observed 
in his criticism the willingness to 
consider to some extent as enter- 
ing into any just estimate of an art- 
ist’s performance a fair estimate al- 
so of his intent. 














Chapter I 


\iE one afternoon of a day 
3 i September, Mrs. Bill stood 

hb fore the range in her kitch- 
en. ‘his room made one of many 
additions to the house, and was 
immaculate in its cleanliness. A 
large, old-fashioned fire-place at one 
end of the room had been boarded 
up, and, aside from its quaint, nar- 
row slielf, no. part of it was visible. 
In front of it, with the pipe running 
into the chimney, stood the cook- 
ing stove. The floor of the room 
was covered by a rag carpet, its 
gaily repeated stripes reminding 
one of the rugs woven by Navajo 
Indians. Mrs. Bill was preparing 
the evening meal for her numerous 
family, who were already assem- 
bled in the next room, waiting in 
hungry expectation. 

“IT wonder where Annabel is,” 
she said, as she turned the nicely 
browning cakes on the griddle. “1 
wish you’d go down to the crick, 
Silvie, and see if you can find her. 
It seems to me I saw her goin’ to- 
wards the summer-house ‘long 
about four o’clock. The griddle’s 
just right, and the cakes doin’ fine, 
and besides, the dew’s fallin’ and 
it’s time she was in.” 

Mrs. Bill was of a romantic turn 
of mind. In her youth she had been 
a school teacher in the Horse-Hill 
district, and her husband often 
spoke of her as “such a gram- 
marian.” from the 
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effect of constant association, she 
frequently lapsed into the vernac- 
ular of her neighbors. 

“Beller ain’t looked jest right of 
late.” she mused, “kinder “peeky. 
Guess I'll get her pa to take her 
over to Quohonk Center to the new 
docter next week, when he goes 
peddlin’ that way.” 

Silver sauntered down ‘through 
the home lot, munching ah apple 
and occasionally: emitting a loud 
“Coo!” with a shrilly added “Anna- 
beller—Ann-er-beller !” 

Mrs. Bill took up a plate ‘of the 
cakes and set it in thé open oven 
to keep warm. 


“Come home to 


your tea, 
dear,” 


my daughter 


she said softly to herself, as she 
ladled out more of the batter. 


“Your brothers and sisters . all 
Oh, Annabel. Lee 


Come home to your tea.” 


are here. 


She hastily left her cooking, took 
down a pencil from the ‘shelf behind 
the stove, and tearing ‘a piece of 
paper from a-grocer’s package. that 
lay on the table, wrote down her 
inspiration, adding: 


“For when you stay late— 


What else rhymes with Lee?” she 
said aloud, “he, minor key, I won- 


der where you can be. ‘No, that 
ain’t good—” 
“More pancakes, Ma,” called a 


voice from the next room. 
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“I’m comin’ with ’em right away, 
McKinley.” 

“T smell ’em burnin’, Ma.” 

An exclamation from Mrs. Bill, 
an expert use of the pancake turn- 
er, and then she resumed: 


“For when you stay late, it's a worry to 
me.” 


She took a plate of the cakes in- 
to the next room, and returning, 
read over her verse with great sat- 
isfaction. 

“How many verses I’ve made up 
about that dear child,” she thought. 
“I’m so glad I gave her that name. 
I used to set such store by Poe, 
and that name just stuck and clung 
in my brain; so I was glad when she 
came ’twas a girl, even if Cap’n was 
disappointed that he couldn’t begin 
his jokin’ right away. How pleased 
her beau will be! 


“We loved with a love that was more 
than love, 
I and my Annabel Lee.’” 


She stood thoughtfully looking 
down at the stove. 

“A sweet name; all my girls have 
sweet names.” 

Indeed the naming of her daugh- 
ters had been left entirely to Mrs. 
sill. Her husband remarked face- 
tiously that his “turn would come.” 

Annabel Lee, the eldest child, was 
a pretty, delicate girl, just turned 
twenty. Marianna—the neighbors, 
greatly to her mother’s distress, 
called her Mary Ann—Filorilla, Ros- 
alie, and Maud fo!lowed quickly in 
turn. When the birth of little Ara- 
minta was announced, there was 
much joking at the father’s expense, 
and the expressed conviction that 
“his friends would never know his 
taste in names. But “Captain” Bill 


tranquilly stood the laugh at his ex- 
pense, and bided his time. 

“The Bills allus hev the girls 
fust,” he drawled. “I’m the six- 
teenth child, myself, but the <cventh 
boy. Don’t you fool yours: {f, the 
boys are surely comin’!” 

And sure enough! Next hrist- 
mas brought another little si:anger, 
This time it was the lone ‘ooked 
for boy; and “the Cap'n” ~rinned 
triumphantly as he stood up in 
church with his latest acquisi-ion in 
his arms. He had studied carefully 
a book of the proceedings of the 
United States Senate, and forthwith 
perpetrated the joke which so long 
he had cherished in secrecy. 
Through the chill, wintry air the 
innocent little pink and white speci- 
men of humanity was hurried home, 
hampered for life as Bland-.Allison 
Silver Bill. 

Embargo duly followed in_ his 
elder brother’s pathway, after whom 
came McKinley Tariff. And now, 
fast asleep in his cradle, that was 
never without an occupant, slum- 
bered little Anti-Trust Bill. 

Some fear had been expressed 
that the boys would be ashamed of 
their names, and might become the 
butt of their school-fellows. On the 
contrary, coached by their father, 
they went about their daily tasks 
with little heads held high, con- 
scious.of the dignity of somehow 
appertaining to the government of 
the United States. 


Chapter II 


Southcree’-, at one time, was but 
a district of the prosperous colonial 
town of Quohonk. During the 
latter part of the eighteenth century, 
however, it became a town by itself, 
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and for a long period thereafter it 
bade fair to surpass, or at least to 
rival, in wealth and importance its 
neighbor and mother town. This 
was especially true in the days when 
the ship-building industry was suc- 
cessfully carried on along the coast 
of Connecticut. Then the small 
rivers and creeks, tributary to Long 
Island Sound, each sent out its 
quota of fair sloops and schooners 
to join the ranks of the West Indian 
and China traders. Many a vessel 
built far inland, was launched and 
floated down a small stream oyt on 
to the waters of the Sound. Often 
such a ship was commanded by the 
man who had planned, and with the 
help, perhaps, of sons and neigh- 
bors had built her. Sailing under 
his orders, as mate and members of 
the crew, were these same helpers. 
Hammer and saw laid aside, the 
same hands that had used them 
were now no less ready and skillful 
in handling tiller ropes, or in per- 
forming all of the duties of a sailor. 

And so the women of Southcreek 
used to wait at home and watch for 
the home-coming of the home-built 
ships. When, at last, their patient 
vigil was rewarded, the rudder would 
guide the well loved “trader” up the 
home stream at the flow of tide to 
anchor again at the primitive wharf, 
built within a stone’s throw of the 
owner's homestead. The cargo 
there unloaded, consisting of sugar, 
rum, and molasses, brought wealth 
to the community. Next year, per- 
haps, came a vessel from China, 
and, treasured as heirlooms in many 
of the old houses to the present day, 
are to be seen pieces of blue Canton 
ware, quaint bits of carved ivory, 
or shawls and scarfs of antique 
Chinese embroidery. 


“outlining a 
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The ship-building industry is now 
a thing of the past, and the cap- 
tains who voyaged to such far-away 
lands have many of them been laid 
to rest in the old graveyard. Not 
all, however, are resting there, for 
one will find more than one stone 
inscribed with the pathetic legend, 
“Lost at Sea.” To-day the men of 
Southcreek retain the love of the 
sea that inspired their sires, and al- 
though rarely venturing far from 
home, their manners and speech 
are reminders of things nautical. 
The “Cap’ns” of the shore of 
Connecticut rival in number the 
“Kunnels” of Kentucky. Like the 
stars they differ in glory—the de- 
grees of their importance deter- 
mined by environment, ranging 


from the uniformed and dignified 
chief officer of a Sound steamer to 
the no less dignified lobster dealer 


standing erect in his punt, which, 
piled high with traps, is poled 
along the shore. 

The main street of Southcreek is 
part of the old turnpike connect- 
ing Quohonk with New Haven. 
Through the confines of the town 
proper it is bordered on either 
side by elm trees, their graceful 
branches drooping overhead so as 
almost to form an arch. Beyond 
the trees is a footpath running near 
the boundary fences. In some in- 
stances fragrant box hedges have 
been preserved, their stiff precision 
miniature lane that 
leads to some doorway. 

Few modern houses have been 
built on the street; but the shelter- 
ing abodes, built in a by-gone day, 
have been kept, for the most part 
in repair, and form a pleasing suc- 
cession of comfortable homes. In 
many instances they are surround- 
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ed by flowering shrubs and_ care- 
fully tended flower gardens. All 
through the whole length of the 
street, the beauty of simple colo- 
nial architecture is revealed in the 
variations of peaked, gambrel, and 
lean-to roofs, the differences of or- 
namental fan-lights over the front 
doors, or fan-shaped attic windows. 

In close proximity to the church 
and stores, but built a little to one 
side on a slight elevation of ground, 
stands a house that would at once 
attract the attention of a stranger. 
Like the greater number of houses 
in the vicinity it is painted white, 
and has green outside blinds. Ells 
and wings have been added to the 
original building, the whole form- 
ing a rambling, home-like dwell- 
ing. Across the front of the house, 


extending its length under the pro- 
jecting edge of the roof, is fastened 


a cornice, which at once establishes 
the period of time at which this, the 
oldest part of the structure, was 
built. This simple ornament is bold- 
ly carved with elongated drops re- 
sembling the top of an antique mir- 
ror. The fan-light over the front 
door must have been an addition of 
later date, for in the centre of the 
radius made by the small, leaded 
panes of glass, appears the repre- 
sentation of an eagle with wide- 
spread, gilded wings. 

In the early part of the seven- 
teenth century, when the town of 
Quohonk was first settled by a 
party of adventurous Englishmen, 
who retained for it the Indian name 
of the locality, one Isaac Bill, a first 
proprietor of the town and first of 
his name in New England, decided 
that he would make his home quite 
far away from the stockade at the 
“centre.” With no fear of the neigh- 
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boring Indians, with honest pur- 
pose, he bought land of thei, and 
proceeded to establish a home, in so 
far as he was able, after the :nanner 
of the one he had left in o!1 Eng- 
land. If he could not have te well 
kept park, he at least had tl> acres 
of one in the surrounding virvin for- 
est. Here, with plenty of |reath- 
ing room, his descendants |). ve re- 
mained unto this day, \ tching 
with no great approval the w|timate 
encroachment of civilizatioi. Lit- 
tle by little the vast estate has been 
absorbed by others, until now the 
old house with its many adiitions, 
representative of succeeding gener- 
ations, stands within a few rods of 
the boundary of the church prop- 
erty. On the other side, however, 
and at the back, there is still ample 
farm land. 

To this home Captain William 
Bill, in his early manhood, brought 
his young wife, born Amanda Steb- 
bins ; and here, undoubtedly, he was 
destined to pass all his days. He, 
according to the carefully preserved 
church records of Quohonk and 
Southcreek, was seventh in descent 
from the Isaac Bill, who here built 
the house of the cornice. His title 
“Captain” was acquired through 
his ownership of the neat, one- 
masted boat, in which at the proper 
seasons he sailed away to fish for 
shad, black bass, or mackerel. Dur- 
ing mid-summer he and his sloop 
were in demand to take out sailing 
parties, made up from the cottage 
people at the beach. He enjoyed the 
enviable reputation of never having 
had an accident, and the most timid 
land-lubber felt safe when out with 
“Cap'n” Bill in his firm and swift 
little craft. 

Although loving the sea with in- 
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herited fervor, much of his time, of 
necessity, was spent on shore car- 
ing for his farm. He owned good 
land ior his cows. His pigs were 
fed in a way that would have 
seemc( extravagant to the unini- 
tiate’, good potatoes, boiled espe- 
cially for them and mashed with 
warm milk, peaches, apples, and 
corn, all finding their way to the 
pig trough. As a result his home- 
cured hams and fresh roasts proved 
to be a sort of glorified pig’s flesh, 
a different animal from the western 
product sold in city markets. He 
raised the different vegetables in 
their season, and melons, grapes, 
quinces, pears, and plums, all ap- 
peared on the family table in turn, 
the products of his own land; while 
milk, cream and fresh eggs, were 
extravagantly used in the house- 
hold. 


He regularly set his lobster “and 
eel pots out in the waters of the 
Sound opposite his own stretch of 
salt meadow, and would occasion- 
ally take a morning off to go clam- 
ming, or, as the season came around, 
to gather the oysters found at the 


mouth of the small river which 
gives South¢reek its name. 

With his corn-fed chickens, tur- 
keys, ducks, and home raised pigs, 
there was small need to buy much 
“butcher’s meat,” as steaks and 
roasts of beef were designated; and 
it was only occasionally that Aman- 
da Bill purchased anything from 
the village market cart. 

William Bill owned several other 
pieces of land not included in the 
farm proper. Down by the Sound 
was his salt meadow, the grass 
from which was gathered each year 
with as much care as the hay from 
the fields. He owned a large tract 
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of timber land, part, no doubt, of 
his early ancestor’s “park.” It was, 
therefore, wood rather than coal 
that the family consumed as fuel; 
and, quick to turn an honest penny, 
he furnished the summer cottagers 
on the beach with many a load of 
birch and hickory, cut for stove and 
fireplace. He also took ice from a 
pond that was set in the midst of 
his woodland, stocking a shed with 
it, and selling it to his neighbors 
as well as supplying his own needs. 

Canny, honest, and thrifty, there 
was small doubt but that already 
he had a snug sum salted away in 
Quohonk Bank; but, in the mean- 
time, his children, well provided for 
as far as the necessities of life were 
concerned, early learned to supply 
themselves with spending money. 

In his prosperity, and the ability 
to keep his larder so well stocked 
to supply the needs of his large 
family, he did not differ from the 
majority of his neighbors, or, for 
the matter of that, the usual run of 
inhabitants of the whole state. The 
English farmers of Connecticut in 
no way resemble the peasants of 
the continent of Europe. Descend- 
ants of those tenant-farmers, or of 
families of landed gentry in old 
England who took part in the great 
Puritan exodus to America, they 
have retained to a remarkable de- 
gree the prejudices, as well as in 
martiy instances the forms of speech, 
of those ancestors. Like them they 
are a stay-at-home people, passing 
their land down from father to son 
for many generations; a kind heart- 
ed, moral, and thrifty race; their 
wives and daughters neat, capable 
house-wives, retaining the tradi- 
tions of former generations. 

There were no real paupers in 
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Southcreek, and no _ almshouse. 
The few people who required help 
from the town were the very aged, 
who, having become too feeble to 
be self-supporting, had. unfortunate- 
ly outlived their near kin. Three, 
thus situated, were boarded out by 
the selectmen in responsible fam- 
ilies. A fourth, an old man of ninety 
years, was allowed to remain on 
in the house in which he had been 
born; where he had lived as a boy 
and man; to which he had, long 
years ago, brought his girl-bride 
home; and where his children had 
been born to him, and taken from 
him. In the midst of old memories 
he was left undisturbed. The town 
attended to his few simple wants, 
with the understanding that at his 
death, his farm and few remaining 
belongings would be sold to cove 
such expenses. Live on, old Jona- 
than Ellsworth, unmolested, and 
without a care! Toddle out into 
the warm sunlight, leaning on your 
cane, and sit on the narrow, wood- 
en bench by the south door. Mum- 
ble to yourself dear familiar names, 
now quite forgotten in the village. 
Live on to ninety-five or one hun- 
dred—it matters not. You will al- 
ways be cared for, you need not 
worry ! 


Chapter III 


Night had fallen and a strange 
hush was over the usually clamor- 
ous household of the Bills. Awed, 
and for once silent, the children had 
crept to their beds. Mrs. Bills, 
spent with the tumult of her grief, 
had been put to bed, after having 
taken a dose of strong catnip, ad- 
ministered by motherly, old Mrs. 
Pond. 

“T allus keep it in the house,’ 


5 


Te- 
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marked the latter. “Gathe: 
self, fresh every year, and | 
in the garret to dry. Best t! 
the world for nerves—birt! 
funerals all the same, for m: 
and mothers, or babes—cai 
clam juice.” 

She crept softly down th 
and entered the parlor, which the 
kind hearted nieghbors partly filled. 
The news had travelled fast, and 
Southcreek knew now that Annabel 
Bill had been found at sundown by 
Silver, drowned in the deep and 
sluggishly moving stream that ran 
but a few rods behind the house. 

In the corner of the best room 
she lay on a hastily improvised 
bier, an old sofa brought in from 
the kitchen and covered with 
soft, old-fashioned, homespun linen 
sheets, her sweet face pale and set, 
her hands folded on her breast. 
And these friends of her parents 
passed in and out through the door, 
their sympathetic tears coursing 
down rugged, sun-tanned cheeks. 

A hasty message had been sent 
for the father who was driving 
through the back country on one 
of his weekly peddling trips; and 
now the household waited, hushed, 
silent. Outside the September moon 
shone radiantly. People came and 
went on the path leading to the 
front door. 

Mrs. Pond sat down by the win- 
dow near Mrs. Tracy who had just 
come in, and commenced a mourn- 
ful conversation, speaking in a 
hoarse whisper meant to convey 
the respect due the occasion. 

“How do they think she done it? 
Yes, she could swim, an’ she’s 
rowed a boat in that same crick 
‘most ever since she could walk. 
’Pears to me like as if she fainted. 
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Where’s Zack Garrett all this time? 
Queer he don’t come up to the 
house. She’s ben a goin’ with him 
pritty stiddy of late. Saw ’em pass 
my vouse no later’n last night. 
Whew! I am tired; jest about 
tuckered out. Ben to work on my 
beacli plums to-day. Ephraim got 
me « fine, big mess early this 
mornin’, and I went right to work 
—steived ’em down, an’ had the 
jell all made, an’ put away down 
cellar come sundown. Queer that 
Zack hain’t ben up! Wonder if 
anyoue’s seen him? They do say 
he’s a leetle too fascinatin’. What 
made Pamelly Stiles leave home so 
suddint jest after he commenced 
keepin’ company with Beller? My 
Ephraim said he’d orter ben horse 
whipped. An’ there was Susie 
Fred — you know who I mean — 
Fred Stebbins’s darter, over to 
Stebbins’s Corners. Some call it 
Stebbinsville, but when all’s said 
and done, I stick to the old way o’ 
namin’ most things. They do say 
that Cap’n Bill warned him to keep 
away from Beller. She wuz pritty 
sot in her way, if she wuz so 
delicate lookin’. Poor child, poor 
child! Who'd ’a’ thunk it!” 

Mrs. Pond gave way to her grief, 
and threw her apron over her head, 
her ample bosom heaving with her 
sobs. 

“I’ve jest giv’ Mis’ Bill a good 
dose o’ catnip tea,” she continued, 
recovering her mental equilibrium 
and rocking her chair to and fro. 
“Queer, ain’t it, how all the yarbs 
0 the field are put there for our 
use, if only we knew enough to 
know it! There’s boneset—” 

“What time was it Silvie found 
her?” interrupted Mrs. Tracy. 

“Jest about sundown — there’s 
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boneset; nothing so good for a 
cough.” 

“Where'd he find her?” said Mrs. 
Tracy, persistent in her endeavor 
to learn the details of the sad story. 

“Over by Eb Ollin’s—dress had 
caught in the fallen tree lyin’ over 
the stream,—and then there’s sas- 
safras rut, birch bark, an’ sech. 
Nothin’ sets one up faster’n good 
home-made beer, unless it’s malaria 
makes you peeky. You don’t look 
jest right yourself, Mis’ Tracy, but 
most folks do have malaria round 
here, leastwise them as live near 
the salt marsh. Now why don’t 
you try cider’n’ tanzy? Bruise the 
leaves; put in a gallon o’ cider and 
add red peppers; shake up well for 
a few days, an’ take a dose before 
eatin’ your vittles. It’s a sure cure. 
We never have malaria.to hum. 
And for the stummick, sweet flag- 
rut; boiled down once—throw the 
water off; boil it up again—” 

“Who got her out?” insisted Mrs. 
Tracy mildly. 

“My Ephraim. 
in the salt medder. Silvie ran 
shrieking an’ he come an hooked 
his pitchfork in her dress, an’ pul- 
led her up onto the bank—then you 
cut up the rut real thin an’ boil in a 
syrup made with sugar’n’ water. 
I keep a glass jar in the buttery 
with some in it to go to any time. 
My folks all set great store by my 
candied flag-rut.” 

Mrs. Pond smiled a sweet, child- 
ish smile, which quickly vanished 
as a tear trickled down her cheek 
and on her stiffly starched white 
apron. 

“Tt’s ‘long about there, some-eres 
near that tree, where I get my 
mountain ‘mint,* she resumed with 
a sigh. 


He wus hayin’ 
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_ “What happened. next?” asked 
Mrs. Tracy. 

“Why, Silvie ran up to the. house, 
0’ course, for his folks, an’ then 
after the doctor; but ’twa’n’t no 
use. But I will say, an’ stick to’t 
too, that if they’d ’a’ poured a good 
dose o’ catnip tea right down her 
throat, an’ put some mullen leaves 
on the soles o’ her feet, then an’ 
there, she might ’a’ ben alive now. 
—What wuz I a sayin’? -Oh, yes! 
the mountain mint growin’ near 
that tree—wild isop some calls it—” 

“Hyssop,” corrected Mrs. Tracy 
softly. 

“Wild isop,” reiterated Mrs. 
Pond....“There are them in these 
parts as swears by that, an’ I allus 
has a bunch hangin’ with my other 
yarbs. But for me, when all’s said 
an’ done, give me catnip. Even the 
the dumb beasts know its virtoos, an 
my cat’ll foller me up garret an’ 
stan’ under that bunch, an’ mew, 
just to get a taste on’t. Cats or 
humans, it’s all the same, an’ there’s 
nothin’ like it—unless it’s clam 
juice. That’s mighty good for the 
stummick too, or fer a tonic. Why, 
Ephraim comes in sometimes all het 
up from hoein’. ‘Debby,’ he’ll say, 
‘I’m all played out. I’m goin’ to 
lie down fer a while on the sofy.’ 
Then I go down cellar after clams 
—allus keep a basket of ’em down 
there where it’s cool; throw ’em 
out though every second day, any 
that’s left, fer a’ter that they’re pi- 
zen—an’ I stew up a leetle mess of 
‘em, an’ fetch him a cup o’ the juice. 
My don’t he drink it, an’ is up an’ 
out again quicker’n you c’d say 
‘Jack Robinson’! By’n bye I'll fix 
a bowl fer poor Mandy. It’s ’most 
as good fer hystrikes as catnip. 
When I was to hum—” 


Mrs. Tracy rose from her chair 
and crossed the room, walkii¢ soft- 
ly on her tip-toes. She fingered the 
crocheted lace which trimmed the 
neck and sleeves of the wai: 
by the dead girl. 

“I taught her to do that pa trun,” 
said she, drawing in her brea‘! with 
a long, fluttering sigh.+ She veturn- 
ed to her place by Mrs. Pond. “But 
didn’t they do a thing to bring the 
breath of life back to the poor 
thing?” 

Mrs. Pond shut her lips very 
tight, shaking her head slowly from 
side to side, at the same time closing 
her eyes. After an interval of 
silence she opened them again, and 
rocking gently to and fro, resumed 
her former train of thought. 

“When I was to hum, before I 
married Ephraim, sister wuz tuck 
down with jaundice. She wuz 
yeller as saffron. We didn’t doctor 
with anyone, all we giv’ her wuz 
jest clam juice—long clams 0’ 
course, not round ones, they hain’t 
got the same virtoo—an’ she come 
round so quick, an’ so clear com- 
plected, whiter’n she ever wuz.” 

There was a stir among the men 
gathered on the steps. Mrs. Pond, 
looking from the window, saw a 
covered wagon coming up the road, 
the horse urged to a mad galop. It 
turned in at the gate, and the oceu- 
pant alighted, the crowd of men sur- 
rotinding the door-step making way 
to allow the father to enter the 
house. As he stood looking down 
at his daughter one big sob shook 
his frame, and with a groan, he 
turned and went up the stairs to 
his wife’s room. 

“Steady, gal, steady,” said he, 
taking both her hands in his, as at 
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the sight of him her grief burst out 
afresh. 
“She 
Tell me 
the ho: 
dread 
when : 
dle, but 


is gone, Billy, gone, gone! 
it. isn’t true! The water, 
iblé water! How I used to 
that windin’, snaky crick 
y babies first began to tod- 
we had grown so used to 
it, and now, the oldest of them all 
—oh, the horrible water!” For a 
time she wept aloud unrestrainedly, 
but presently she grew calmer. 

“T wish I had let you name her, 
Cap'n. Annabel Lee must be an 
unlucky name. She was. always 
steppin’ into puddles and gettin’ her 
feet wet; always bein’ caught out 
in the rain: without an umbrella, and 
comin’ home wet through to the 
skin; but I never, never thought it 
would come to this, drowned! Oh, 
Cap’n, where shall we put her—my 
beautiful Annabel Lee! You did 
not take my angel Rosalie away, my 


little baby girl, but let me keep her . 


under our own rose-bushes in the 
garden. Never, never in the awful, 
gloomy graveyard can I lay my first 
born, my Bella!” 

“Jest as you like, old gal, jest as 
you say. You had the namin’ of 
her, and in life, in death, you have 
the say, I guess.” 

“Down by the sea, Cap’n, in the 
meadow next the salt marsh. She 
allus loved the water so! Ever since 
she could walk she’d make for the 
water, sound, or crick. 

“O Annabel, Annabel Lee, 


Your tomb shall be by the sea, 
Your sepulchre by the sea!” 


The poor mother lay back on the 
pillow almost fainting in the excess 


of her grief. Suddenly sitting up 
again, she exclaimed: 


“O my Annabel Lee 
Come back to me!” 
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“That’s right, let it come,” said 
Mr. Bill. He gravely took a pencil 
from his pocket, tore a-leaf {rom 
his mentorandum book, and handed 
them to his wife. He turned to 
Mrs. Pond, who at that moment 
came into the room, a bowl of 
steaming clam broth in her hand. 

“Her brain’s working,” he said 
apologetically, “and it’ll help divert 
her. She likes to ketch all the po’try 
she makes up. She keeps it in a 
blank book, all she’s ever made; and 
next to me an’ her babies she loves 
that po’try mor’n anything else. 
It’s comin’ now, hush!” 

“O Annabel Lee!” whispered Mrs. 
sill faintly, “come back to me, my 
first-born darling so fair to see. 
Borne through the night, with 
voices affright—with voices affright 
—Cap’n, Billy, I can’t get a last 
line!” She was crying softly. 
“There, there, poor soul!” said 
Mrs. Pond, “take your clam juice 
while it’s hot, an’ lay back on the 
piller. Leave your po’try ’till to- 
morrer, do, an’ try to git to sleep.’ 

The stillness in the house grew 
intense. Outside, the insect life pul- 
sated. Somewhere a door banged, 
and Marianna ran down the: hall, 
sobbing, and into her parents’ room. 
She held a scrap of paper in her 
hand. 

“See, father, what I’ve found! She 
did it herself, oh, she did it her- 
self !” 

Annabel’s neat, precise handwrit- 
ing was blurred, and the paper blis- 
tered as if tears had fallen upon it. 

“Father, mother, brothers, sisters, 
good-bye to you all. I leave you 
my best love. Don’t grieve. Tell 
Zack I forgive him.” 


(To be continued) 





The Seven Adventures of John Henry 


By Grace Liscom Hewett 


V 


John Henry Entertains Mrs. With- 
erspoon 


6¢é H John Henry,” cried his 
mother, “where are you? 
That front door bell’s ring- 
in’ to beat the cars. I bet it’s Mrs. 
Witherspoon. She'll want to know 
all about your sister Emmeline’s 
trousseau, but don’t you dare tell 
her a word about it. I’ve got to 
clean these faucets before I can see 
her. You'll jest have 
to entertain her. But 
whatever you do, don’t 
tell her how old I am, 
nor Emmeline, nor 
Howard. She’s sure to 
find out, but don’t you 
tell her. You just say 
you don’t know. There 
the bell’s ringin’ again. 
Pull your right stockin’ 
up and your necktie 
round front and do get a little mud 
off your shoes before she sees you.” 
John Henry banged the entry 
door loudly ; he wanted her to hear 
him coming. It would give him a 
little more time. He jerked up his 
stocking and flicked his shoes with 
his handkerchief. That was all he 
could do in such a short time. “Why 
Mrs. Witherspoon,” he said in his 
politest way, “how do you do. Ma 
wants you to come in—she isn’t 
quite ready to see you, but she'll 
be here soon.” 
“Well,” observed Mrs. Wither- 


spoon, “I may’s well wait nowt 
I’ve got here. Dreadful long walk 
from my house, ain’t it?” 
“Yes’m,” said John Henry. 
“Well how’s your ma_ today? 
Feelin’ smart, John Henry? It’s a 
terrible lot of ‘work, ain’t it, ter git 
ready fer a weddin’? Let's us see, 
when’s Emmeline thinkin’ er gettin” 
married, next month or the one 
after? I allus fergit.” “We don't 
know yet,” said John Henry cau- 
tiously, “we aren’t quite sure.” 
“’S that so, I was 
thinkin’ “twas all set- 
tled. It must be tol- 
erably soon or she 
wouldn’t hev nigh so 
many things done. I 
heerd she'd got three: 
trunks full, ’s that so?” 
“She won't let me 
come into the room,” 
said John Henry, shak- 
ing his head sadly, 
“she’s afraid I’ll hurt somethin’.” 
“Well that ain’t but natural,” 
said Mrs. Witherspoon wisely, 
“small boys is terrible bothers. 
They’re allus in the way.” 
, John Henry was balancing him- 
self on a blue plush chair. If he 
sat way back in it, his feet stuck 
out straight, if he sat on the edge, 
his back ached from supporting it- 
self, so he sat sideways and tipped’ 
the chair to reach the floor with his 
feet. 
“Look out,” exclaimed Mrs. 
Witherspoon, “if your chair should 
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go over, you'd hit that desk ’n 
‘twould splinter them legs all ter 
nothin. I guess your Ma would 
want tiat you should go away for 
a whie then. Didn’t she pay 
twent)-five dollars fer that desk? 
| hee::| she did. It’s orful expen- 
sive. You'd better be careful.” 
Joh: Henry decided to sit in the 
little rocking chair. It was more 
comfortable. Mrs. Wither- 
spoon waS examining a 
doily on the piano. John 
Henry thought that was 
better than talking and he 
rockec| very quietly. 
“John Henry,” said Mrs. 
Witherspoon rather sud- 
denly, “wasn’t this the doily 
't yer cousin Fanny made? 
I heerd “twas, but I ain't 
had a chance ter see it close 
to. She was the one that 
ran away with your father’s 
brother’s son or was it his 
nephew? The one with the 
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when you're twenty-four?” She was 
sure Emmeline was twenty-six, last 
March. Louise Sawyer had told 
her that and she was sure to 
know. 

“Why,” said John Henry, “How- 
ard’s,” then he stopped. His moth- 
er had told him not to tell. 

“Yes,” beamed Mrs. Withersoon, 
her fat face shining. 








curly hair ’n the black mus- 

tache. He allus did have 

a taking way with him. How’s 
Emmeline’s beau? Feelin’ just a 
little bit shaky, I s’pose with the 
weddin’ so nigh. He’s rather young 
ter be married, ain’t he?” 

“Why, I dunno,” said John 
Henry, “I’m sure. How’s your lit- 
tle nephew, is he pretty well?” 
John Henry thought he ought to 
be polite and he knew his mother 
always asked for babies when she 
wanted to be nice. 

“Oh,” said Mrs. Witherspoon, 
“he’s fine, some day he’ll grow up, 
I s’pose, but you’ll get there fust ’n 
I s’pose you’ll want ter be married 
at bout the same age ’s Howard, 
won't yer? You think he’s pretty 
nice. Or had you rather be married 





“Howard’s too old,” said John 
Henry. 


Mrs. Witherspoon’s three double 


chins showed. Wasn’t that disap- 
pointing! She had counted on his 
being two or three years younger 
than Emmeline. To be sure Em- 
meline didn’t look older, but some- 
how Mrs. Witherspoon knew she 
must be. 
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““T think, Mrs. Witherspoon,” ob- 
served John Henry, “that I’ll be 
engaged when I’m fourteen. Then 
I won’t have to go through the 
High School. That’ll save me four 
years of hard work.” 

“Oh,” exclaimed Mrs. Wither- 
spoon hopefully, “he may be after 
all.” 

“Who?” said John Henry, more 
curiously than politely but always 
conversationally. 

“Why!” exclaimed Mrs. Wiither- 
spoon, at loss for a minute, “you, 
of course.” 

“Oh,” said John Henry. 

“But,” continued Mrs. Wither- 
spoon, “I shouldn’t think that you’d 
want to be married ten years be- 
fore Howard. You won’t get near- 
ly as much salary to support your 
wife on.” Mrs. Witherspoon wait- 
ed. That was sure to take effect. 

“Oh,” said John Henry, “that’s 
easy, my father’d make me an al- 
lowance.” 

“Why I didn’t think,” muttered 
Mrs. Witherspoon to herself, “that 
Howard Stillingham’s father was 
rich enough to give him an allow- 
ance, but I wondered how they 
were going ter housekeeping in 
that new house of George Bill- 
ingses. I told Mandy there must 
be money coming from somewhere. 
All the same they’re an extrava- 
gant .couple ’n they'll end up in 
flats ’n tenement houses ’n have to 
move to avoid their debts. But I 
guess I’d better find out a little 
more. Mandy always says I get 
things wrong but I know I don’t 
jump at conclusions. She’s the one.” 

“But, John Henry,” she said 
aloud, “don’t you want to earn your 
living the way Howard does?” 

“Well,” said John Henry, “you 


know it depends. If my father has 
enough money to give me a:: allow- 
ance, when I’m as old a; How- 
ard—” 

“That’s twenty-four ai:'t it?’ 
said Mrs. Witherspoon quic'<ly. 

John Henry reached down for 
his stocking. He wished sh would 
not look at him all the time. He 
wanted to pull it up. He dicin’t like 
to sit on his foot, because it went 
to sleep and that was very uncom- 
fortable. Mrs. Witherspoon's face 
was a mass of creases. John Henry 
had got to say something. He did 
not dare to disobey his mother and 
he was much less afraid of Mrs. 
Witherspoon. Besides she ought 
not to interrupt him. His father 
wouldn’t let him. He would do the 
way his mother did when he inter- 
rupted her. 

“__T shan’t have to earn my liv- 
ing,” he continued calmly. 

“Well,” panted Mrs. Witherspoon, 
“well, you don’t say so!” 

“Yes’m,” returned John Henry 
firmly, “I just said so.” 

“Well, of all things,” exclaimed 
Mrs. Witherspoon, not connecting 
the interruption with this an- 
nouncement, “I didn’t know your 
Pa could afford to support you.” 

John Henry managed to pull up 
his stocking while Mrs. Wtiher- 
spoon recovered. John Henry’s 
mother must have inherited. There 
wasn’t any other explanation for it. 
Those five children! Why she and 
Mandy and everybody thought that 
it was all his pa could do to keep 
them going ’til they could earn their 
living. ’Course Emmeline would 
be out of the way, but her trous- 
seau must be a terrible pull for 
them. Howard and Emmeline were 
young to be married and they were 
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so extravagant, they might have to 
come back to live on her pa. There 
was no telling. If Howard was 
only older. Was he older than Em- 
meline anyway? She must find 
out. It would be a great rise on 
Mandy and the rest. 

Mrs. Witherspoon hitched her 
chair up for another try. “Your 
pa’s gettin’ old, John Henry, I 
sh’d think you’d have to support 
him. He was young once and he 
married early too. “Bout ’s old ’s 
Howard ’s far ’s I c’n judge. Let’s 
us see, will Howard be twenty-five 
in March or April?” 

“Oh, here’s Ma,” said John 
Henry, with a great sigh of relief. 


VI 


John Henry gets Permission to go 
in Swimming 


John Henry wiped his dirty face 
on his blue and red speckled sleeve. 
He was hot and he had to cut all 
the grass around the rose bushes 
on the front lawn. His mother 
said that he must. He would have 
liked to go in swimming. Jimmy 
and Pete had. They always could 
do what they liked anyway. John 
Henry’s mother was afraid that he 
would have a cramp and drown. 


He didn’t think he would, but how 
could he be expected to know; he 
was too young. 

“Oh, Ma,” he teased, “can’t I go 
in swimming? Please.” 

“No,” said his mother, “you 
can’t. I told you to cut that grass. 
You haven’t half done. it and now 
you want to go in swimming. Of 
course you can’t.” 

John Henry turned back wearily. 
He wondered if she ever would let 
him go anywhere. She always 
wanted him to work. John Henry 
cut ten blades of grass. It wasn’t 
so awful hard to do only it was 
hot. If he did it nicely would his 
mother let him go? John Henry 
wondered. He cut all the grass on 
the side nearest the house. Then 
he went in. 

“Oh, Ma, can’t I go in swim- 
ming? It’s awful hot.” 

“John Henry,” said his mother, 
“you're always teasing. If you 
could work for a little while with- 
out asking to go somewhere, I’d 
let you go. I don’t believe that 
you’ve cut any grass at all since 
you came in last time. I do want 
to finish this waist this afternoon 
and you, bother the life out of me. 
Don’t you ask for another thing. 
Your father has to come home and 
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chop wood when he’s dead tired. 
I think it’s a perfect shame for him 
to do it when he has a son as old 
as you. All you want to do is play, 
play, the whole live long time. I 
should think you’d be ashamed of 
yourself, John Henry. Go right 
out of my sight. I’m too disgusted 
to look at you.” 

John Henry went out and sat on 
the back door steps. It certainly 
was discouraging. There he had 
cut all that grass on the louse side 
and she hadn’t even looked at it. 
Of course she thought. he hadn’t 
done it. She always did believe 
the worst of him. He wished Mrs. 
Munro was his mother. Jimmy 


and Pete never had to do any 
work that amounted to anything. 
John Henry picked up the hatchet 
sadly and walked over to the chop- 
ping block. He wondered what his 
mother would do if he should chop 


his foot. Perhaps she would let 
him go in swimming then and not 
make him work all the time. No, 
she wouldn’t even then, she'd tie a 
bandage around his foot and make 
him go to bed. John Henry thought 
he had rather chop wood. When 
he had cut up an armful of sticks, 
he carried them into the shed and 
let them fall with a bang. She 
could hear that. He would do five 
armfuls. 

John Henry’s mother stitched 
away on’ the shirtwaist. She had 
almost done wrong,’she thought, to 
make that little boy chop wood. If 
he only could, it would be so nice 
for his father. Howard had always 
chopped the wood ever since he was 
eight years old. Why couldn't 
John Henry? But John Henry was 
always hurting himself. He cut his 
head on the fence sliding down that 


hill and he had had fits when he 
was a baby. She couldn’t have any- 
thing happen to him. Sh>= didn’t 
want to be silly, thoug! John 
Henry’s father said she wa always 
too easy. Boys needed discipline. 
But it was John Henry. Suppose 
he should cut himself, whz: would 
she do. John Henry’s maima went 
to the door. He was chopping the 
wood all right and quite fast. She 
was too anxious. She weit back 
and stitched another cuff. \latthew 
Kingsley’s little boy had been lamed 
for life, just chopping wood. John 
Henry’s father didn’t want a cripple 
for a son. She had rather have him 
pick off potato bugs, that was safe 
anyway. 

“John Henry,” she called. 

“Yes’m,” answered John Henry 
hopefully. 

“T’d rather have you pick off po- 
tato bugs, John Henry. Your fath- 
er says there are so many that we 
won't have enough potatoes for 
this winter. I don’t know what we 
shall do. You can see to pick them 
off much easier in the daytime than 
your father can when he gets home 
at night. You'd better go straight 
out there now.” 

“Oh, Ma,” cried John Henry de- 
spairingly, “can’t I go in swim- 
ming?” 

“John Henry,” said his mother 
severely, or so it seemed to him, 
“don’t you remember what: I told 
you before? Don’t let me hear that 
again. T shottéd think that you'd 
like to help your father along once 
in a while. You're gettin’ to be 
awful lazy, John Henry. Your 
father and I are trying to bring you 
up to be a useful man and not one 
that will end in state’s prison. Now. 
John Henry, don’t you think you 
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ADVENTURES OF JOHN HENRY 


can help your father that little bit? 
I'd be ashamed of myself if I 
couldn't.” 

“Oh, dear,” said John Henry, 
I’m awful tired ’n hot. Can't I have 
a drink ?” 


“Of course you can,” said his 
mother, “don’t ever ask me such a 
foolish question. Hurry up and 
pick those potato bugs.” 

John Henry wiped his face again 
on his blue and red speckled sleeve 
and drank three mugs of water. 
“Oh,” he groaned dismally to him- 
self, “those old potato bugs!” He 
found an old tomato can and 
went slowly out into the garden. 
He poked the potato bugs into the 
can, watching their agonies and 
frantic efforts, with delight. He 
liked to tease. He got a stick and 
just poked the funny colored bugs. 
They scurried quickly in every di- 
tection. A huge disturbance was 
overturning their houses. They 
had to flee to save their lives and 
they always reached the tomato 
can. 


The sun was very hot and John 


Henry felt the heat. 
cool in swimming. 


It was always 
He wished there 
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was someone else to pick off those 
cld bugs. He always had to do all 
the hard things. If only dogs and 
cats could do such things. John 
Henry thought a minute. Yes, they 
could. He put his tomato can on 
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the ground and shut the cover down 
tight so they couldn't crawl out. 
John Henry went back into the 
pantry and got another can and 
some string. Then he dragged the 
cat out from behind the stove and 
carried her into the garden. He 
hitched the can on the cat’s tail and 
gave her a little whack with his 
stick. 

The cat started to run and when 
she felt the can hitting her heels 
and heard John Henry behind her, 
she ran as fast as she could. They 
tore through the garden and back 
again. Finally John Henry thought 
he had run enough but he couldn't 
seem to make the cat feel that way. 
She was very excited. John Henry 
gave a jump, he wanted to get the 
tomato can, but he landed on a po- 
tato plant and crushed it to the 
ground. He couldn’t, stop for that, 
he jumped again and this time he 
fell flat on his face and crushed 
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many potato plants but he caught 
the .cat. 

The can didn’t have very many 
bugs inside. They must have 
crawled out when the cat was run- 
ning. But there -.ere a few and 
John Henry had several, oh, nearly 
a quarter of a can full in his other 
tomato can. Sor e of the plants 
were rather badly torn. John Hen- 
ry hoped his father would think 
that the Munro’s dog had been 
chasing the cat. He often did. 
John Henry poured the bugs care- 
fully into one can and took them 
into the house. 

“Oh, Ma,” he exclaimed. 

“Can’t you ever be polite, John 
Henry?” she said, “Now say how 
do you do to Mrs. Gibbons, then 
tell us what you want.” 

“How do you do,” said John 
Henry shame-facedly. “It’s a nice 
day. Oh, Ma, ‘just look at these 


potato bugs.” John Henry poured 
them out on the table to show his 
mother. 

“John Henry,” she shrieked, “put 
those dreadful bugs right back into 
that can and, burn them up. There 


are enough there to make tlie whole 
house wiggle. How they do squirm, 
Ough.” John Henry’s mother shiy- 
ered and so did Mrs. Gibbons. 

“Oh, Ma,” pleaded John Henry, 
“can’t I go in swimming now? J’vye 
done a lot of work.” 

“Well,” said his mother ‘-hought- 
fully, “if I don’t let you, | suppose 
you'll bother me all the «/iternoon 
and I want to talk to Mrs. Gibbons. 
You certainly did pick a lot of bugs. 
Yes, you can go.” 


VII 
John Henry Commits Suicide 


John Henry was not liked. He 
was sure of it. His mother always 
said he worried her to death and 
his father said he tormented him 
to death. He was afraid he would 
make them die, so he had decided 
not to become the reproach of every 
one. He would die himself. That 
was the way that real grown up 
people did on the stage and in the 
newspapers. It was a brave thing 
to do. 

John Henry didn’t want to kill 
himself. He had rather live to be- 
come famous and make all these 
people sorry for the bad things they 
said of him. He wasn’t sure wheth- 
er he would use a razor or a carving 
knife or strangle himself with ‘a 
rope. Ough! They were all de- 
lightfully horrible. All the boys 
would envy him. 

“John Henry,” called his mother, 
“aren’t you ever coming down to 
breakfast ?” 

“Yes’m,” John Henry called back, 
“in just a minute.” 

He would be a good boy on this 
very last day of his life. Then they 
would always remember how good 
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he had been and wish they had 
treated him better. He washed his 
face carefully and left only a little 
rim of dirt around it. You could 
see that he had tried. He put a lit- 
tle water on his hair and parted it 
with his hands. At least that was 
better than usual. He walked quiet- 
ly downstairs instead of jumping 
or sliding down the banisters. He 
didn’t ask for a second helping of 
meat and he ate every bit of his 
oatmeal, that he hated worse than 
living. He politely asked his moth- 
er if he couldn't help her do the 
dishes. 

“Why, yes, John Henry,” said 
his mother, “I'd 
love to have you 
do them.” 

This wasn’t 
quite what John 
Henry had _ said 
he would do, but 
to-day, he would 
do everything 
they asked of 
him. Perhaps he 
might work so 
hard that he would die. That 
would make them so much sorrier. 
He started to take the sugar out of 
the coffee cups with his fingers, but 
then he remembered and he gave 
them to the two youngest. It 
would be the last time that he could 
ever give. them anything. They 
were so astonished at John Henry’s 
unexpected generosity that they of- 
fered him one lap with his fingers. 
John Henry sadly refused. It was 
his day to give. He carefully 
washed all the dishes and wiped 
them dry. His mother should 
know how well he could do if 
he tried. How sorry she would 
be! He wiped a tear from his eye 
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with the dish towel. It would 
never do to let any one see. They 
would suspect the trouble and stop 
him. 

John Henry helped his mother 
that day. He was very slow, she 


thought, but perhaps he was learn- 
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would be 
He even 


ing to be thorough. It 
such a comfort if he was. 
tried to clean his two younger 
brothers, but they objected so 
strongly that he had to stop. H>» 
wanted to do as much good as ke 
could, but if he had to pound them 
to wash their faces, he would have 
to do something bad too, so he 
stopped. 

“Oh, John Henry,” said his moth- 
er, “ you were so good this morn- 
ing. I just want you to take this 
cup of sugar over to Mrs. Gibbons 
and come right back. If you do 
that you can play with Pete and 
Jimmy.” 

John Henry forgot his sad fate 
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for a minute and turned a somer- 
sault on the kitchen floor. 

“Look out, John Henry,” said his 
mother, “you'll break somethiny. 
You know you always do. Do be 
careful once in a while. Some day 
you'll learn, I suppose, but it does 
seem that that day is terribly far 
off.” 

John Henry’s chin quivered. He 
had tried so hard to be good! Well 
this was just like what it always 
was. He wasn’t wanted. The 
sooner he left the better. He 
picked up the cup with his fore- 
finger and thumb. His little finger 
hit the bottom of the 
cup and gave it a little 
swing. In his fear that 
the cup would tip over, 
he let go with his fore- 
finger to grasp it higher 
up. The cup balanced 
for a single second on 
John Henry’s thumb. It 
seemed to him that it 
landed with a fearful 
crash on the kitchen 
floor. 

“There,” said his mother, “if you 
haven't done it! John Henry, I 
told you to look out. You are the 
worst boy for breaking, that I ever 
saw. You've wasted all that sugar 
and you know we’re poor and can’t 
afford to throw away good sugar 
like that. Oh, John Henry, it is 
discouraging to have a boy like 
you! Just as soon as we get a lit- 
tle ahead, then you go and break 
something. Take off your clothes 
and go right to bed. I don’t ever 
want to see you again. Hurry up.” 

John Henry climbed upstairs. 
This was the way that everything 
happened. It was perfectly clear 
that he wasn’t wanted. Didn’t his 





mother say that she never wanted 
to see him again. He hadn't a 
doubt but that his father would say 
so too or something even worse if 
he knew. His brothers always 
wanted him out of the way. There 
he had been good all the day up to 
now and just because he dropped 
that cup of sugar on the {loor, he 
was sent to bed in the middle of 
the afternoon. 

He got into bed and thought. 
She said she didn’t want to see him 
again. Well, she wouldn’t after to- 
day, anyway. He was going to 
leave. Then wouldn’t they be sorry. 

He loved raspberry 
jam. He wished he 
could have some be- 
fore he died. They 
always did give peo- 
ple their last wish, but 
he knew she wouldn't 
give him his. He 
would have to steal it. 
Steal, in his own fath- 
er’s house! But they 
didn’t like him, they 
never had, that ex- 
plained everything. He had tried so 
hard to be good that day. Should 
he break his promise to himself and 
steal it? It would be the last thing 
he had done on earth. They would 
forgive him that. He thought he 
would. It would be his last pleas- 
ure. 

John Henry got up cautiously 
and listened. His mother was out 
feeding the hens. He crept down- 
stairs softly. There it was on the 
top shelf. He would have to get a 
chair. The chair was not quite high 
enough and when John Henry 
reached out too far, the chair 
slipped and fell with a crash on the 
floor. John Henry clung to the jar 
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FLOWERS OF WINTER 


and the shelf. He hoped his moth- 
er hadn’t heard that racket. He put 
the chair back and crept upstairs. 
His mother didn’t come in; prob- 
ably she hadn’t heard it, after all. 
He laid his head on the pillow. He 
would eat some jam and then sleep 
a little while, all the brave heroes 
slept before they were executed to 
show that they weren’t afraid, and 
of course he wasn’t, and then—he 
would die. 

He dropped his fingers in the 
jar and then put them in his 
mouth. Oh, wasn’t that good! It 
was bully! John Henry ate half of 
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the jam. He wondered how he 
would look after he had cut his 
throat. All red and horrid. He 
drew his fingers across his throat 
and left the jam behind... Wasn’t 
that enough to scare anybody? 
But it didn’t scare him. He was 
brave like the old heroes. He laid 
down again and tried to sleep. 

John Henry’s mother came up- 
stairs an hour later to tell him that 
he might get up and there, at half 
past four on Wednesday afternoon, 
John Henry lay on his bed with a 
long, red, dripping stripe of rasp- 
berry jam across his throat! 





Flowers of Winter 


By Curtis HIDDEN PAGE 


I sent you camelias one winter’s day 


(Oh the flowers of love, the red, the white!) 


The white were pure love, passion red, 
And you wore the white that night. 


r 


We walked far out in the bitter wind 
(Oh the flowers of love, the pure, pure white!) 
And the wind blew cold while the heart was red 
The flowers of white to blight. 


One after one they were torn and fell 
(Oh the flowers of love, the withered white!) 
And the wind blew wild and the heart was flame 
And gone were the flowers of light. 


2 


sut the red gleamed hot in the stifled house 
(Oh the flowers of passion, the red, the red!) 
And their petals glowed in the lambent gloom 
Like a crimson heart that bled. 


And panting love blazed red in the heart 

(Oh the flowers of passion, the burning red!) 
Till the hot parched petals withered and fell, 

And passion and love were dead. 
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P oto by R. M. Dayton 
The Home of Lost Youth 


By Dora READ GOODALE 


Hark, what a driving storm, Dear! 
Down in the restless street 
Hear the slipping of horses, 
The fierce hiss of the sleet .. . 


Think of the old, loved home, Dear! 
On the hill-top high and bare, 

Fresh from the fields untraversed 
Rave the Powers of the Air. 


How the wind like a demon 
In the old, kind chimney roars— 
Shrieks at the rattling casements, 
Plucks at the unhinged doors! 


Love was enthroned’ there once, Dear, 
Victor, lord of the breast . 

We have served many masters, 
But first, fond love was best. 


Lurks its ghost at the gate, Dear, 
In the wild wind and the rain? 
Would that we two were there, Dear! 
Would we were young again! 
548 
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The Story of The 


By Hersert O 


H!1{S is a humanitarian age. In 
iy pite of the alarm of some 
vyho seem to feel that the 
world is becoming more and more 
wicked, and that the desire for self- 
ish gratification, particularly in the 
line of money getting, is rampant, 
the optimistic, and happily they 
constitute the greater part of man- 
kind, take a broad- 
er view and _ see 
that though much 
is still wrong with 
the world, the 
trend on the whole 
toward more 
Godliness and a 
more conscientious 
spirit of brother- 
hood. 

At what time in 
the world’s prog- 
ress have been 
known many 
agencies for teach- 
ing the gospel and 


is 


so 


King’s Daughters 


. McCrituis 


ence but in benevolence. There is 
strength in concerted movements. 
It is the province of this article 
to tell the story of one out of many 
of these great humanitarian move- 
ments that have been born within a 
generation; of one whose work has 
become world wide; which origi- 
nated and is carried on by woinen 
mainly for those 
of their own sex. 
Like the great 
Christian Endeav- 
or movement, that 
of The King’s 
Daughters origi- 
nated in a very 
quiet way. A few 
women who wished 
to grow spiritually, 
and to reach out 
to those near them 
to do them good, 
formed a little so- 
ciety for that pur- 
pose. It was not 





for relieving the 
unfortunate as 
now? In what 
previous age have 
so many millions been turned into 
the channels of missions, religion, 
education, and other means for ele- 
vating spiritually and morally, for 
relieving distress, and raising up 
those who have fallen? 
Organization for bettering the 
world seems to be the word every- 
where along the line, not only in 
the world of business and_ sci- 
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BIRTHPLACE OF 


to gain more saint- 
liness only, but, 
having gained this, 
to bring the Christ 
sinful and suffering 


THE ORDER 


touch to 
world. 
Just twenty-one years ago this 
month, January 13, 1886, these 
women, there were nine at this first 
meeting, assembled at the home of 
Mrs. Margaret Bottome in New 
York City to talk over this idea of 
a codperation “for their own greater 
advancement in true Christian liv- 
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ing and usefulness in practical good 
works.” 

Beginning with this central circle 
it was hoped that each member 
might become the nucleus of a 
group of friends, and that each of 
these in turn might become a centre 
of influence, thus ever widening 
the waves of usefulness. 

They builded better than they 
knew. It isn’t probable that one of 
the ten could have had an idea of 
the world-wide movement their 
simple scheme was inaugurating. 
They only did “the next thing.” 

The ten women who really were 
the pioneers of this excellent enter- 
prise were Mrs. Margaret Bot- 
tome, Mrs. Mary Lowe Dickinson, 
Miss Hamersley, Mrs. Theodore 
Irving, Mrs. F. Payson, Mrs. C. D. 
P. Field, Mrs. J. F. Ruggles, Mrs. 
I. C. Davis, Miss S. B. Schenck and 
Miss G. H. Libby. 

Mrs. Bottome and Mrs. Dickin- 
son were elected respectively presi- 
dent and secretary and they have 
administered these offices with great 
efficiency since. By the recent death 
of Mrs. Bottome the order has lost 
one of its ablest and most useful 
members. 

The name “The King’s Daugh- 
ters,” since so widely and favor- 
ably known, had been used by Mrs. 
Irving, one of this company, in her 
young ladies’ school in the city. So 
it was decided to give this name to 
those who went forth as The King’s 
messengers to make the world bet- 
ter; also that the society should be 
known as “The King’s Daughters.” 

Cheerful acknowledgment is given 
to Rev. Edward E. Hale, D. D., of 
Boston, Massachusetts, for the idea 
of organizing in bands of ten, also 
for the motto which is used. 
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“Look up and not down, 
Look forward and not back, 
Look out and not in, 

Lend a hand.” 


Right royally has the work been 
carried on. The King Himself has 
blessed the work of his loyal sub- 
jects. All over this land, and in 
almost every country of the world 
around, glistens the silver Maltese 
cross, the badge of the order, bear- 
ing the letters I. H. N., which sig- 
nify “In His Name.” 

According to the constitution the 
objects of this order are declared 
to be “the development of spiritual 
life and the stimulation of Chris- 
tian activities. 

The membership, which at the 
start was only ten, increased very 
rapidly, proving two things; that 
its projectors had been quite right 
in the supposition that there were 
“multitudes of women eager and 
desirous of making their lives of 
value to themselves and of use to 
the world, and that what they need- 
ed was not stimulation to make 
them willing to work, but education 
in the world’s needs, and instruction 
as to the best methods of battling 
with its misery and sin. 

It is not possible to state the ex- 
act membership of the order. The 
number is certainly several hun- 
dred thousand. A conservative es- 
timate places it at five hundred 
thousand, though some say that the 
number entitled to wear the badge 
of the Order is much more than 
that. 

In 1887 it was decided to admit 
men and boys to membership. The 
proportion of them in the order is 
very small. There are some strong 
circles of The King’s Sons however, 
and a few where men and women 
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STATE SECRETARY, 


work together. In 1&9 the order 
was incorporated under the laws of 
New York, and in 1891 the word 
International was legally added to 
the name, making it The Interna- 
tional Order of The King’s Daugh- 
ters and Sons, for, before this time. 
the work had spread beyond this 
country. 

What is the work of The King’s 
Daughters and Sons, and how is it 
carried on? 

It is a thing not to be lost sight 
of, a principle reiterated constantly 
that the primary work of the order 
is the development of character 
among its members, and their train- 
ing to Christian service. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


It is not to accomplish large 
things that bring glory and make 
the world talk about them, that 
these women are banded together; 
but to do the million little kind- 
nesses; to relieve suffering, elevate. 
in fact, wherever they can, to bring 
more of Christ’s truth and His sun- 
shine into this world in a threefold 
sénse, spiritual, moral and material. 

The unit of the order is the cir- 
cle. It was at first suggested that 
the number in each be ten only; but 
no such limit is placed on the cit- 
cles now, some of which are large. 
Each circle is allowed the liberty ot 
managing its own affairs, carrying 
on its meetings, choosing and do- 





THE KING’S 
ing its own work guided always by 
the general principles of the order 
as set down in its constitution. 
No sectarian lines are drawn. All 
n alleziance to Him who is 
nd Lord of all. It is consid- 
iat the order has no right to 
question the love of those who ac- 
cept « call to commit themselves to 
labor tor Eis cake and in His name. 
Much has 
unquestion- 
ably been ac- 
complished in 
the line of th» 
first 
this organiza- 
tion by fre- 
quent special 
meet for 
reading, praise 
and prayer. 
The circles 
generally meet 
once a month 
at the house of 
a member, or 


meet 
King 
ered 
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ings 


in some con- 
venient place 
which is avail- 
able. The first 
part of the 
meetings is 
devotional. 
Then com- 
monly follows 
an informal 
talk upon the 
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work of the circle, 


;lans for its accomplishments, and 


for new work.  Fre- 
quently selections are read from the 
literature of the order or something 
equally appropriate. 

Members of the order who are 
actively engaged in carrying on 
some philanthropic work, for which 
the organization is responsible, come 


suggestions 


LOWE 
AND TREASURER OF THE 
ORDER AND EDITOR OF “THE SILVER CROSS” 


DAUGHTERS 


to the circles and tell of what is 
keing done. 

Sometimes entertainments are 
given for raising funds for the work. 

Of course the different ways of 
conducting the and of 
carrying on the work, depend in a 
great measure upon the originality 
of the members of a circle, their lo- 
cation, and opportunities. 

One very 
remarkable 
thing about 
this movement 
is the quiet- 

with 
which it has 
made its great 
advancement. 
There has 
been no flour- 
ish, no great 
newspaper no- 
tices and no 
crowded halls. 
But the work 
is being car- 
ried on with 
great efficien- 
cy. 

The circles 
organize in 
city unions, 
sometimes in 
chapters, and 
there are also 
county, state 
iational unions, holding regu- 
lar conventions. 

On accouft of the marvelous 
growth of the order it became evi- 
dent that a more complete organi- 
zation was essential. 

Within two years over seventy 
thousand had been enrolled as 
workers “In His Name.” It was 
impossible to carry on central meet- 


meetings, 


ness 
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ings, do the necessary clerical work 
and correspondence in the private 
homes, so headquarters were pro- 
vided in New York City and secre- 
taries found who could give their 
entire time to the increasing work. 
In other large cities there are offices 
serving as headquarters for the 
state or section. 

Organization has been carried 
forward as rapidly as possible until 
now twenty-six of the United 
States and five of 
the Provinces of 
Canada are com- 
pletely organized 
and have annual or 
biennial conven- 
tions. 

There are three 
International secre- 
taries, viz., the gen- 
eralsecretary,a 
corresponding and 
a recording secre- 
tary. 

This rapid growth, 
so unforeseen by the 
founders, has come 
naturally through 
the simple telling 


about the order, but MRS. I. 
FORMERLY CORRESPONDING SECRETARY 


AND MEMBER OF CENTRAL COUNCIL 


more, through the 
spirit of the first 
members stimulating others who 
observed the great value and nobil- 
ity of the work. Eager responses 
came from everywhere to the simple 
invitation to have a part in this 
movement to make themselves and 
others about them better. 

All branches of the Church of God 
are represented. It is absolutely 
interdenominational. Commencing 
with ministry of and to the in- 
dividual, now its Christian activi- 
ties have spread to church work, 
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home and foreign missions, and 
countless philanthropies. 

Reckoned in dollars and cents the 
work of The King’s Daughters 
amounts to a vast sum. n this 
country several hundred _institu- 
tions have been established by them 
and they have aided man 
sand more. 

3ut this enormous expciditure 
is not their greatest work. 

“The self sacrifice, the love, the de- 
votion, the growth in 
Christ-likeness, the 
training in cificient 
service for Him, the 
lifting up of the dis- 
heartened ones, the 
rescuing of many 
families and individ- 
uals from pauperism 
and vice, and stand- 
ing by them and 
walking with them 
in the new ways to- 
ward the higher life; 
this is the service 
that cannot be com- 
puted in dollars and 
cents, a record of 
which can only be 
kept on high.” 

Such is the society 
in general, its aim, 
manner of working and_ results 
classed as a whole. 

To speak of even a small part of 
the special lines of work into which 
these circles and unions have ad- 
vanced, would require many arti- 
cles like this. 

These activities are almost num- 
berless. In almost every state there 
is some large humanitarian work 
carried on by The King’s Daugh- 
ters, in some states more than one. 

The circles help not only activi- 
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ties in their own state but work for 
other good causes elsewhere in the 
land. As one good state secretary 
. expressed it: “We work for every 
good cause under the sun.” 

Probably the Christian activities, 
to the stimulating of which the 
order is pledged, might be classified 
something like this. Work for the 
aged; work among seamen; to help 
churches; in the cause of educa- 
tion by the establishment of libra- 
ries and a home 
study system; 
work in home and 
foreign missions; 
providing outings 
and vacations for 
worthy women and 
children otherwise 
denied these privi- 
leges; and in othr 
ways which might 
be termed the “Sun- 
shine” class giving 
aid, sympathy and 
cheer among the 
sick, overburdened 
and unfortunate. 

In times of great 
calamity, for exam- 
ple, the time of the 
India famine, suffer- 
ing in Armenia, Gal- 
veston flood, San Francisco earth- 
quake, Cuban relief work, etc., the 
order has appealed to its various 
branches to make common cause in 
assisting the sufferers and there 
has been a large response. 

The names of the circles show, 
in many cases, the spirit of the or- 
ganization, for example, Willing 
Workers, Do What You Can, In- 
asmuch, Guided, Helping Hands, 
Loving Service, etc. Many are 
named for prominent members or 
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people, as, Frances E. Willard Cir- 
cle, Bridgman, Margaret, Newman 
Circles. 

While the membership is mostly 
of adults there are also many chil- 
dren entitled to wear the silver 
cross. They too are active in doing 
“The King’s errands.” Here are 
some of the errands. Doing dis- 
agreeable things pleasantly and 
willingly “in His Name,” keeping 
the wrinkles from mothers’ faces, 

preparing picture 
books for children’s 
hospitals, reading 
and singing to the 
sick and aged, being 
respectful to the 
aged, being reverent 
at church. 

The very men- 


tion of these things 
brings a glow of 


satisfaction and a 
thrill of delight to 
us. What must the 
doing of it all mean 
to those who are in 
bitter need and re- 
ceive these bless- 
- ings from The 
King’s hand by 
means of these His 
messengers ? 
Prominent among the _institu- 
tions established in the country by 
The King’s Daughters and Sons 
are the Day Nursery, Los Angeles, 
California, National Junior Repub- 
lic in District of Columpia, Silver 
Cross Hospital, Joliet, Illinois, In- 
dustrial School, Moline, Illinois, 
Newsboys’ Club, Des Moines, 
Iowa, Jennie Casseday Infirmary, 
Louisville, Kentucky, Gymnasium 
(The King’s Sons), Jersey City, 
Sailors’ Loan Library, New Ro- 
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chelle, New York, Frank Bottome 

Memorial Settlement, New York 
City, Summer Creche, Montreal, 
Canada. 

Excellent as every cause of The 
King’s Daughters is, all in the order 
admit that special mention should 
be made of the work of Miss Sophie 
B. Wright called in New Orleans, 
Louisiana, “Our First Citizen.” 
Frail and crippled in body yet she 
has been the means of bringing edu- 
cation and _ better 
lives to hundreds of 
young men and 
women of that city, 
and providing a 
place of refuge for 
those afflicted with 
incurable disease. 

These are, how- 
ever, but a few in- 
stances of the ways 
in which the Mas- 
ter’s work is being 
done all over the 
land and world by 
The King’s Daugh- 
ters. Consecrated 
service is being car- 
ried on by the cir- 
cles of this order in 
at least one thou- 
sand different lines 
all over the country and the world. 

In New England, Gordon Rest 
and the Pond Home are prominent 
instances of the successful work of 

The King’s Daughters of Massa- 
chusetts. 

Weary working women and girls 
have found in the former a real 
home, sometimes the only home 
they have, where they can rest and 
be care free, and perhaps more, 
worry free. 

Through the beneficence of James 
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Gordon, who left at his death a 
fund for a vacation home for work- 
ing women, this beautiful place in 
Hanson, Massachusetts, formerly 
the property of Rev. Mr. Gracey, a 
Methodist minister, was purchased 
by the order of the New liclping 
Hand Society who had carrie it on 
for ten years but who felt it » bur- 
den with their other work. The 
real start had been made i: 1887 
through the good offices o: Mr. 
George Simpson of 
Hanson, and Mrs. 
Henrietta Me kKin- 
non, superintendent 
of the New Eng- 
land Helping Hand 
Home. 

As now rc-mod- 
elled, the house can 
accomodate fifty. 
In 1903, an adjoin- 
ing cottage and 
twelve acres of land 
were added, in- 
creasing accommo- 
dations for twenty 
more, and_ provid- 
ing excellent gar- 
dens and woodland. 
Many who have 
been overtaken by 
misfortunes have 
found a haven here where they 
could gather strength for life anew. 

Some have paid a small price for 
board. Through the order, contri- 
btitions have come from churches, 
Sunday schools and benevolent peo- 
ple to support this worthy place. 
To one generous friend, who has 
paid for seven consecutive years 
one thousand dollars annually, 
must be given great credit, for 
without him, carrying on the home 
would have been very difficult. 


B. WRIGHT 
LOUISIANA, MEM- 

















GORDON REST, HANSON, MASSACHUSETTS 


Flavel S. Thomas, M. D., a phy- 
sician of undoubted skill, has given 
his services for years to the home. 
It is evident to all who study it 
that Gordon Rest is doing a good 


And those to whose hearts 
it lies nearest see great opportuni- 
ties for helpfulness just ahead. “It 
isn't self supporting now,” they say. 
“We have to work on faith. We 
need more room and improved con- 
ditions.” 

“The King’s Daughters and Sons 
by the help of God have done nobly 
thus far, but greater things can be 
done here if friends in and outside 
the order will aid.” 

A dozen years or so ago Dr. E. 
E. Hale remarked to the Unity cir- 
cle of Quincy, Massachusetts, “You 
King’s Daughters sometimes adopt 
children and care for them; why not 
adopt a grandmother? Should we 
not care for the aged, who often 
need our care quite as much as the 
little ones?” 

The suggestion ripened into fact 
by the circle’s really adopting, car- 


work. 


ing for through life, and providing 
burial for a worthy and homeless 
old lady. 

“Why not a good idea for us all?” 
came the question to the Norfolk 
County Massachusetts circles. 

About that time (1896) it 
brought to the attention of 
Daughters of 
Massachusetts, that four aged, 
worthy people near needed just 
this assistance. A dollar bill hand- 
ed to the county secretary, Mrs. 
Sawtelle, set in motion the project 
for a Home for Aged People of the 
county. 

Of course, 


was 
The 


King’s Readville, 
5 


other dollars 
followed this first one. The King’s 
Daughters seemed to be_ under- 
taking the impossible; but through 
faith that providentially means 
would come and undoubtedly much 
prayer, “the iron gate” did swing 
wide at last, and the way was pro- 
vided. 

Mr. Virgil S. Pond, a generous 
citizen of Foxboro, Massachusetts, 
was moved to present the corpora- 


many 
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tion, “The King’s Daughters and 
Sons Home for the Aged in Nor- 
folk County, Massachusetts,” the 
Pond homestead at Pondville, Mas- 


sachusetts, which he did in April, 


1900. 

After hard work by the county 
circles in remodelling, furnishing, 
etc., it was formally opened June 
3, I902, with a family of three 
women and two men. Norfolk 
County circles had decided to adopt 
grandpas as well as grandmas. 

Thus the work commenced; and 
it has gone on with great success. 
It is a home; a place where worthy, 
homeless, aged people can spend 
their declining years in peace. 

If The King’s Daughters did no 
other thing in the county, this 
would justify their existence. 

The Pond Home comprises a 
house of fifteen rooms, and a farm; 
accommodates ten old people; the 
responsibility of its maintenance 
rests entirely on The King’s Daugh- 
ters of the county. 

It required much thought, hard 
work, faith and courage, as well as 
much sacrifice, to bring the Home 
to its present usefulness. 

The King’s Daughters need the 
co-operation of the community. 
They are working hard to enlarge 
this Home. It is one of its great- 
est needs. Perhaps the greatest 
need is an endowment fund to give 
a greater sense of security to the 
trustees, also to those enjoying its 
shelter. 

As one of the trustees puts it, 
“we are not like the boy who said, 
‘’m twelve but my trousers is 
marked fifteen’; but like that other 
boy whose garments fell far short 
of the requirements.” 

A work loyally recognized by all 
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the circles of New Hampshire, and 
to which they devote some of their 
attention and gifts, is the Day 
Nursery and Children’s Home lo- 
cated on Kinsley street in Nashua 
of that state. 











EMILY L. CHACE MEMORIAL HOME 
OAKLAND BEACH, RHODE ISLAND 


It is probably the largest single 
work conducted in New Hampshire 
by the order, and the only one of 
its kind. 

In the fall of 1893 the need of a 
place where working mothers could 
leave their young children while at 
work was brought to the attention 
of The King’s Daughters of the 
city. The result was the offer of a 
house and the promise of more 
means in the future. 

This led to the formation from 
the churches of an organization 
called “The King’s Daughters Be- 
nevolent Association” for establish- 
ing and maintaining a Children’s 
Day Nursery and Home. 

‘The association was however 
soon doomed to disappointment in 
not realizing the promises made 
them in the beginning of means to 
start with, and were thrown upon 
their own resources with’a burden 
they could not lay down. 

Here is where the loyalty and 
persistence of the order showed. 
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They prospered in spite of obstacles 
and, to-day, own clear a fine six- 
teen-room house fitted with all con- 
veniences and large enough for the 
accommodation of thirty children. 

Only nineteen are now cared for 
though, because of lack of means 
for more, and need of more persons 
to help. Many children have been 
received and cared for during the 
past twelve years, and homes have 
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CHILDREN’S HOME 
NASHUA, NEW HAMPSHIRE 


been found for eight into which 
they have been adopted. 

These little ones range from 
three to ten years in age; they at- 
tend Sunday and day school. Some- 
times, to secure homes for them, 
some are kept beyond the age of 
ten years. 

From the children’s parents or 
friends some money is received, 
and the Home is about half self- 
supporting. Miss Lucette H. Blunt, 
who has been the president cf the 
organization from the beginning, 
says, “We have always been able 
to meet our bills from month to 
month,—sometimes wondering be- 
fore hand how.” 

In January, 1894, the state grant- 
ed them a charter. The city has 
for several years given an annual 
appropriation of two hundred dol- 
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CHAPTER HOUSE 
HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 


lars, and the citizens, too, remember 
to send in their gifts of money, 
food, clothing, etc. 

Some benefactions to this work 
have taken the form of memorial 
rooms. There are four of these, 
two of which are known as the Re- 
becca C. Hale rooms, the furnish- 
ings being given by Mrs. W. B. 
Spencer of Boston in memory of 
her mother. 

A third room is furnished as a 
memorial of Mrs. Anna King Col- 
lins one of The King’s Daughters; 
and the furnishings of the fourth 
were given by The King’s Daugh- 
ters Circle of Newbury, New 
Hampshire. 

The story of this good work is 
that of others of its kind. It has 
grown in usefulness. To proceed 
has often seemed impossible. It 
needs endowment funds. 

Here is a chance for some one 
who loves the children to strength- 
en the hands of those who are do- 
ing this “errand” of the King, by a 
gift “in His Name.” 

Persistence is a quality in which 
this order abounds; otherwise these 
good things could not be told here. 

Down in Connecticut the circles 
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H. LIBBY 


MEMBER OF CENTRAL COUNCIL,ONE OF THE FOUNDERS OF THE ORDER 


have striven diligently for ten 
years to give worthy Protestant 
women, who needed it, a place that 
they might call home. And _ the 
eighth of last November they 
reached their goal, and were able 
to add this new institution to the 
already long list of excellent causes 
for humanity. 

“The King’s Daughters Home for 


Worthy Protestant Women” (in- 
corporated) is the old J. A. Sterry 
hduse of twenty rooms, situated on 
the historic Norwich Town Green, 
and was purchased by the order 
about four years ago for $6,000 and 
thoroughly equipped by .the mem- 
bers after much patient labor in 
many ways to raise the money for 
the enterprise. 
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The twelve circles of Norwich for the Sunday school and is most 
and the home chapter have borne _ serviceable as a centre for the many 
mainly the burden of the work. lines of work carried on by The 

In addition to being able to pur- King’s Daughters of the city. 
chase and equip the home, The Vermont circles are active in 
King’s Daughters have a small _ several lines. The library at Swan- 
fund with which to start their good ton is an example of the contribu- 
work. It isn’t probable, however, tion of The King’s Daughters to the 
that any extra funds offered would public welfare, and one of their best 
be refused. accomplishments. 

Another Connecticut centre of Attention is chiefly directed now 
usefulness is The King’s Daughters to the establishments of “The 
Chapter House in Hartford. This King’s Daughters Bethany Home,” 
grew out of a need of religious in- which provides for feeble minded 
struction for the children of the _ girls of the state. 
neighborhood, noticed in 1889 by It must be apparent to all that 
two young ladies there. They es- the circles, unions and branches of 
tablished a Sunday this order do not 
school in the un- ge Se 4) pick out the easiest 
occupied hall of am er tasks, or those in 
the schoolhouse | ji tS) which they expect 
which proved a Fa ake: to win glory for 
success. Later, ; themselves. 
preaching services [i “ Some of The 
were carried on, |;eammO King’s Sons are 
and so success- _ me, 6 travelling sales- 
fully that an asso- men. There is a 
ciation was formed # large and useful 
for the conducting chapter of these 


a POND HOME 
of these religious 


PONDVILLE, MASSACHUSETTS men who have con- 
services. In 1892 secrated them- 
“The Cheerful Workers Circle” of selves to everywhere use their in- 
The King’s Daughters was formed, fluence for righteousness and pro- 
and, after a time, it was proposed motion of all good causes. 

to erect a building for these differ- Many men belong to the order 
ent organizations to use. The circle as honorary members and contrib- 
had so increased in numbers.as to ute not a little financially toward 
need a larger meeting place than the success of its work. 

any home afforded. By systematic The official organ of the order is 
and persistent work the members of The Silver Cross, a monthly mag- 
the circle got together in a few azine which contains excellent re- 
weeks money enough with the _ ligious and literary matter. 

$1300 saved by the association dur- The twofold purpose of the order 
ing the seven years before, to build is apparent in its articles, which 
the Chapter House, which cost aim at building up the character, 
$6,000. It has been, since its erec- spreading the news of the work, 
tion, and is now, constantly used and making suggestions for it. 

















MISS KATE BOND 


VICE PRESIDENT AND HEAD OF 


This paper is ably edited by Mrs. 
Mary Lowe Dickinson, the general 
secretary, and nicely printed. 

The International Order of The 
King’s Daughters and Sons fulfils 
its mission in foreign lands in the 
same manner as in the homeland. 
Here are just a few examples. 

The missionaries find it helpful 
in their work. In Berlin, Germany, 
is a church which members of the 
order helped to erect. In the Ba- 
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hamas is the Boynton Normal and 
Industrial Institute to which they 
are devoting funds. 

Visitors to the 
»reported seeing 
worn by native 
order. 

When the International Sunday 
School Convention was held in Je- 
rusalem a circle of little blind girls 
was organized there by the widow 
of the late Bishop Newman. 


Africa 
cross 
the 


west of 
the 
members of 


silver 
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In India there are many circles. 
The “Ever Ready” Circle of Shang- 
hai China is not only very helpful 
at home, but is giving an apprecia- 
tive young man a seven years’ col- 
lege course. “The Light of the 
East” is a paper published by the 
Smyrna Syria Circle which has a 
membership of eighty-four. 

The order is very well organized 
in Japan in which country there are 
many circles doing a noble work. 

In educational lines, beside the 
maintaining and assisting libraries, 
The King’s Daughters are doing 
very quietly a great work for those 
of their number who, from force of 
circumstances, have been denied 
the privileges, so common, now, 
for procuring an education. 

Over fifteen years ago this idea 
of bringing together these who 
need instruction, and others in the 
order who could and would teach 
them by correspondence, was put 
into practice. We hear much of 
correspondence schools nowadays. 
Here is one in successful operation 
numbering many teachers and stu- 
dents; but no tuition is asked, and 
the teachers all work “in His 
Name” and asking no further re- 
ward than the consciousness of 
helping some one. 

Miss Kate Bond, vice-president 
of the order, has been from the be- 
ginning at the head of this univers- 
ity extension work, and by her un- 
tiring zeal and patience has accom- 
plished wonderful things. 

Many have responded to the cali 
for teachers and have gladly taken 
up the work. College professors 
have freely given of their time and 
strength for it. Girls of wealth and 
education have patiently helped 
poor girls who could hardly write 
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legibly, until they have had satis- 
faction of seeing them good corre- 
spondents. And all this and much 
more in the spirit of “not to be 
ministered unto but to minister.” 

“It would require a volume,” says 
Miss Morehouse, the corresponding 
secretary, “to tell of the work done, 
for it covers every line of instruc- 
tion from the three R’s up to 
languages, law, literature, art, 
architecture, harmony, kindergart- 
ning, bookkeeping, etc. 

“Stories could be told of students 
in all these and many more 
branches helped to a wider and 
more useful life; of persons, no 
longer young, given their first op- 
portunity to study, and the new 
world it opened to them; of girls 
helped to secure better positions 
through a knowledge of music, 
language, stenography, etc.; of suc- 
cessful kindergartners trained; of 
those helped from drudgery to more 
congenial occupations; of friend- 
ships formed, and of a thousand 
more beautiful things.” 

Quietly, and yet so effectively, is 
this organized body of devoted 
women and men pursuing its way 
taking hold resolutely of any line 
of work that promises to make 
somebody better, happier, healthier, 
and more able to meet life’s prob- 
lems. 

It ought to make every one feel 
safer to know about this work. The 
forces of evil do not have it all their 
own way. 

“In hoc signo vinces” was the 
motto Constantine put on his con- 
quering banners when Christianity 
was new to the world. By the same 
sign and with loyalty to the same 
Leader, manifested in the gleam of 
the silver crosses they bear, The 
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King’s Daughters and Sons have it appeals to anyone, any where, 
gone, and still go, forth to conquer who, with true missionary) spirit, 
evil and bring good. heeds the “Inasmuch as ye have 

The order expects to help those done it unto one of the lcast of 
who need its ministrations; it in- these, my brethren, ye have done 
vites all to share in its blessings; it unto Me.” 


By VirNA SHEARD 


Summer is past for the little leaves, 
So the wind by night and day 

Gathers them close, while he sighs and grieves, 
And carries them all away. 


Leaves that are yellow as beaten gold, 
Leaves of a passionate red, 

Leaves that are broken and brown and old, 
Leaves that are withered and dead. 


Some he will blow to the mad sea waves, 
And in the ebb and the flow, 

They will reach the green forgotten graves 
Of the drowned that lie below. 


Some he will drift to the place of sleep, 
The great brown Mother of rest, 

And to Slumber, dreamless, sweet and deep, 
She will hush them on her breast. 


For the fleeting days of blue and gold 
They will fret no more, or sigh ;— 

They will not know it grows dark, and cold, 
Or stir when the rain sweeps by. 


And none shall unfold the mystery 
Of the things that come and go, 
Save only He who holdeth the Sea, 
And maketh the winds to blow. 





Our Unique Reception of Rev. Mills 


By L. J. DANN 


“1E First Christian Church of 
a Derrydale was without a 

minister. Usually a. vacant 
pulpit and the selection and instal- 
lation of a new pastor savors more 
strongly of tragedy than comedy, 
but this was one of the exceptions 
‘always necessary to prove a rule, 
and even to this day, the most 
staid of our membership cannot 
suppress a smile at the mention of 
the advent of Rev. Mills into our 
midst. 

The town of Derrydale numbers 
about six thousand inhabitants and 
is situated in the midst of a very 
prosperous farming community in 
the good old state of Massachu- 
setts. Although we had been sev- 
eral months without a pastor, we 
were very deliberate in the choice 
of a man to fill our pulpit, for at 
this time we had newly papered 
and painted the parsonage and 
made a number of needed improve- 
ments in and about the church edi- 
fice, and we paid a fairly liberal 
salary, therefore, we felt ourselves 
of sufficient importance that we 
might venture to be particular. 
Moreover, the church, with one as- 
senting voice had agreed to call 
Rev. Mills to labor among us, and 
everything was perfectly harmoni- 
ous—even the members of the 
choir being on speaking terms with 
one another—so the pastoral hori- 
zon seemed remarkably clear and 
bright. 

Rev. Mills, of our 


the man 
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choice, arrived with his family, 
consisting of his wife and his two 
little daughters, aged respectively 
four and six years. The only help 
they kept was Hilda, a pretty, 
fresh faced German girl. 

The reverend gentleman himself 
was a handsome, dignified person 
of, perhaps, thirty-five; his wife, 
a few years his junior, a. pale little 
lady, slender, delicate and refined. 
The two little girls were rosy, 
noisy, mischief loving children, 
notwithstanding the fact that they 
had been brought up under the 
very “droppings of the sanctuary.” 

It being late in the week when 
the minister and his family were set 
down at the parsonage in a state of 
chaos, we considered that it would 
only be reasonable courtesy to ex 
cuse him from preparing the usual 
two sermons for the ensuing Sun- 
day, believing, as we did, that no 
fragment of the ruins of Adam’s 
fall could be equal to the task of 
setting up beds and putting down 
carpets and at the same time keep- 
ing his mind on the good things of 
the Kingdom that is to come. 

Deacon Havens, the youngest 
officer of our church, resided across 
the street from the parsonage, and 
we requested him to say to our 
new pastor that we would not ex- 
pect him to occupy the pulpit the 
following Sabbath, and that we 
would conduct the services our- 
selves, as we had done hitherto, 
during, the time our fold had been 
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without a shepherd. Of course, 
we well knew that as a _ conse- 
quence of this generous act, we 
must listen while Sister Alzina Al- 
derson read another of Doctor Tal- 
mage’s sermons. The better to 
understand and appreciate our sac- 
rifice, the reader should know that 
Sister Alzina lisped and_ talked 
through her nose and was never 
known to drop her voice at a 
period. There is nothing in Na- 
ture which could come so near to 
imitating our good sister as a bull- 
frog croaking in a_ hollow log. 
However, with relief in sight, we 
felt that we could endure it. 

Deacon Havens and his son Ned, 
a boy of about fourteen years, went 
together to impart the message of 
relief to our pastor. They found 
him engaged in hanging pictures in 
the parlor. He appeared somewhat 
disheveled and wore a_ frayed 
dressing coat, which, in his frantic 
efforts to reach the high picture 
mouldings, he had split up the 
back, revealing about twelve inches 
of quilted wadding, grinning white 
between the parted lips of the tan 
colored garment. He was a trifle 
embarrassed, but he greeted his 
callers very cordially. He had 
hung the pictures at every known 
angle and dizzily the India ink por- 
traits looked down upon the visit- 
ors, as though entreating to be set 
straight with the world. 

The deacon and Ned were glad to 
note the minister’s look of relief 
when informed he would be excused 
from duty for another week. After 
receiving his heartily expressed 
thanks, they were about to. depart, 
when Mrs. Mills came into the room 
looking pale and worn. She bit her 
lips from annoyance, as she gazed 


at the tipsily hung portraits: then, 
catching the effect upon the jicture 
of her staid, old Puritan c¢rand- 
father, who was tipped just cnough 
to one side to give him the rakish 
and jaunty appearance of a tii-horn 
gambler, she burst into a hys‘erical 
little laugh, and as she shook hands 
with Deacon Havens and Ned, they 
could not fail to observe how frail 
she seemed. Fearing that they 
might be delaying the work 


As they were crossing the 
Ned mischieviously inquired of his 
father if all Christian ministers 
split open on the back like locusts, 
at this season of the year. Deacon 
Havens reproved his son as he 
thought he deserved, but in repeat- 
ing the circumstance to his wife, he 
said that he was himself of the 
opinion that the new minister was 
displaying the “White feather” in 
a manner ill becoming a true sol- 
dier of the cross. 

During the remainder of the week 
little was seen of Rev. Mills or his 
family. The internal revolution was 
too hard fought to allow of their 
paying any attention to the skir- 
mishing on the borders; so if the 
curious, in passing, caught a glimpse 
of Rev. Mills, they saw him armed 
with a hammer and with his mouth 
full of carpet tacks; and if by chance 
they saw Mrs. Mills, she was arrayed 
in’a print wrapper, her pale face 
framed in a great, blue dusting cap. 

However, if the battle waged 
fiercely, it was the sooner ended, 
and by Saturday afternoon all 
sounds of hammering had ceased. 
and, apparently, peace and quiet 
had settled down upon the parson- 
age to stay. 

Now, it happened that a new 
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family had just moved into the 
house adjoining the parsonage. 
Strange to say, this new family also 
bore the name of Mills, and still 
more strange was the fact that 
Mrs. \lills departed this life on that 
Saturday afternoon when peace and 
quiet first manifested themselves at 
the parsonage. But so it was, and 
this Mills family not being settled 
and knowing no one in Derrydale, 
had the remains of the deceased 
Mrs. Mills removed to the depot 
the same evening, from whence she 
was conveyed to the home of her 
mother, in the town the family had 
so lately left, and thinking it un- 
necessary, under the circumstances, 
to place crape upon the door, there 
was no outward sign of bereave- 
ment about the house. 

Doctor Hildreth, the physician 


who attended the deceased lady, 
not dreaming of the labyrinth of 
confusion into which he was about 
to lead the unsuspecting people of 


Derrydale, simply remarked that 
Mrs. Mills was dead, and this in 
the presence of Ned Havens, who 
formed the very erroneous conclu- 
sion that it was the wife of the 
minister to whom the doctor re- 
ferred, and hastened home to im- 
part the sad news. 

Deacon Havens and his wife, 
after exclamations of surprise and 
sympathy, fell to considering what 
was best to do. They first dis- 
patched Ned on his wheel to inform 
some of the leading members of the 
church of the sad bereavement of 
the new pastor. Returning, Ned 
was sent across the street to in- 
quire at the parsonage if anything 
was needed there that the Deacon 
or Mrs. Havens could supply. Hil- 
da, the servant, opened the door 
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and gave Ned a polite reply in the 
negative. Then he went home to 
sit down and look blankly across 
at the parsonage, which suddenly 
seemed to him very still and very 
cheerless. 

The morning following this very 
eventful Saturday dawned clear and 
sunny, and as the members of the 
First Christian Church of Derrydale 
hurried up the steps to do their 
weekly penance of listening to Sis- 
ter Alzina, they cast sympathetic 
glances in the direction of the par- 
sonage. The window was slightly 
raised in the bedroom, and they all 
agreed that in there must lie ali 
that was earthly of Mrs. Mills. 
The announcement of the death of 
the wife of the newly arrived min- 
ister was made from all the pulpits 
in the city, and, granting that the 
theory of our mental scientist 
friends is true, the atmosphere sur- 
rounding the parsonage must have 
been quivering with waves and vi- 
brations of sympathy. 

Meanwhile, Rev. Mills and fam- 
ily, all unconscious of the rumor 
which was afloat, arose late, much 
refreshed from their few hours of 
rest. Mrs. Mills seemed to have 
entirely recovered from the shock 
occasioned by the unwonted re- 
fusal of the portraits of her ances- 
tors to toe the line. As they sat 
at breakfast, there came a gentle 
ring at the door bell. The two re- 
cent editions of Mills, Mildred and 
Margaret, dropped the spoons with 
they had been transporting oat- 
meal to their two pairs of rosy lips, 
and Mr. and Mrs. Mills deferred 
the further enjoyment of toast and 
coffee to listen, while Hilda went 
to the door. There she found only 
a fine looking gentleman, who in- 











quired if there was anything he 
could do for Brother Mills. Hilda 
informed him that she knew of 
nothing he could do, and, with a 
deferential bow, he departed. This 
was but the first of a series of 
rings, all accompanied by about 
the same inquiry. Hilda’s whole 
time seemed occupied in answering 
these calls at the door. 

Mr. and Mrs. Mills became more 
and more bewildered as to the 
meaning of it all. Mrs. Mills ven- 
tured the remark that she consid- 
ered it, at least, a very strange way 
to welcome a minister, and then 
they drifted into idle speculation as 
to how we acquired this novel cus- 
tom. During the temporary ab- 
sence of the little girls and Hilda 
from the room, Mr. Mills remarked 
confidentially to his wife, that if 
he should allow every one who 
called to “do” for him, he would 
be decidedly “done” by nightfall. 

Satisfying themselves that this 
was our manner of welcoming our 
new pastors, they dismissed the 
subject. 

Monday morning the Mills fam- 
ily were in the sitting room chat- 
ting a few moments after morning 
prayers. Mildred begged her papa 
to play steamboat with her. Think- 
ing it would be a good time to re- 
ward Mildred for obedience by 
giving her the coveted steamboat 
ride, inquired— 

“Then you didn’t eat any more 
of that domino sugar after mamma 
told you not to?” 

“No, no, I never touched the 
sugar!” exclaimed Mildred, hop- 
ping deliriously around in a circle 
holding up one foot. 

At this juncture Margaret raised 
a reproachful protest: 
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“Mildred is telling thinys that 
aren’t very so. She didn’t cat the 
sugar, but she ate nearly ai! of the 
candied citron mamma wanied for 
the pudding to-day.” 

Rev. Mills made a lame little at- 
tempt to impress upon the irre- 
pressible Mildred the differeiice be- 
tween eye service and the true 
obedience prompted by love, but 
his words were all unheeded in her 
excited entreaties for the steamboat 
ride. 

Down on all fours flopped that 
dignified divine, while Mildred, with 
a scream of delight, planted her 
small self squarely on his back. 
Slowly the steamboat commenced 
to move. ‘“‘Hoo-00-00, hoo-0o-oot, 
tooted the imitation whistle. It 
was, indeed, a mighty whistle for 
such a small craft, and the joy of 
Mildred knew no bounds. 

Here again Fate had another 
fling at the people of Derrydale, 
for just at the time when the 
“Steamer Mills” was sounding its 
doleful whistle, Rev. Waldron, the 
Episcopal rector, stepped up on 
the porch of the parsonage, think- 
ing to say a word of consolation to 
his bereaved fellow worker. For a 
moment he stood as though rooted 
to the spot, then hurried away, go- 
ing down the steps on tiptoe, and 
to the gentleman he met a block 
away he said: 

“Such outbursts of uncontrollable 
grief I never before heard and hope 
never to hear again. Such sorrow 
as that is too sacred for intrusion.” 

Soon after the steamer had sailed 
into port, there came a ring at the 
bell. Mrs. Mills looked blankly at 
her husband. Was the ordeal of 
yesterday to be repeated? Evi- 
dently not, for now, instead of the 
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polite inquiry, there was a box de- 
livered to the wondering Hilda. 

Rev. Mills and his now thor- 
oughly puzzled wife, opened the 
box ind saw, to their delight, two 
doze: fresh, dewy American Beauty 
rose: 

“Now,” said the minister, “they 
are beginning to ‘do’ in good earn- 
est, but I never before heard of a 
minister being thus received, but, 
no doubt, having been without a 
pastor so long, they appreciate the 
great favor I am doing them in al- 
lowing my matchless eloquence to 
flow over and irrigate the waste 
places in their intellects.” 

“It is a pity,” retorted Mrs. Mills, 
“that Pasteur died before discover- 
ing an anti-toxin for conceit.” 

Another ring and another box. 
Mammoth white carnations, fresh 
and fragrant. Still another ring, 
this time accompanied by a beauti- 
ful wreath of yellow and white 
chrysanthemums. Hilda had hard- 
ly raised the cover from the box 
containing the chrysanthemums 
when she was startled by another 
ting, sharp and decisive. She 
opened the door and was handed a 
note. It was written on very stiff 
paper, in a queer, cramped hand, 
and it imparted to Mr. Mills the 
astounding information that Mrs. 
Theresa Holmes would be glad to 
take him and the two little girls to 
board, as long as it might be agree- 
able for them to remain. 

As she read the note, Mrs. Mills 
turned a shade paler. “Are we 
crazy,” she exclaimed, “or has the 
whole town gone stark, staring 
mad ?” 

Another ring and a large glass of 
peach preserves and a pan of crul- 
lers were handed to Hilda. 
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“Here at last,’ said Mrs. Mills, 
“is something we can appreciate, 
if we cannot understand it.” 

Mrs. Tubbs had sent the crullers 
and preserves, because, as she said, 
“There’s no use trying to console a 
man when he is hungry. You have 
got to bolster up his heart by filling 
up his stomach. Sort of propping 
it up from below.” 

The little girls had been so much 
surprised and interested in the 
opening of the packages that they 
had not managed to get into mis- 
chief, but at sight of the crullers 
and preserves, Mildred circled 
around the room on one foot, shout- 
ing, “Goody, goody, a donation 
party!” 

Another ring and Hilda came 
back bringing a box containing a 
beautiful pillow of white flowers, 
bearing the word “Mother” in pur- 
ple immortelles. 

This was too much for the over- 
wrought nerves of Mrs. Mills. She 
dropped the pillow on the floor, 
“Oh, Henry, Henry,” she cried, 
“there is a horrible mistake some- 
where!” Then, like any other 
woman, she began to sob hysteric- 
ally. 

Our good 


pastor gathered his 
wife up in his arms, and, sitting 
down in a large rocker, tried to 
quiet her, much as he would have 
done with Mildred or Margaret. 


Margaret, frightened and con- 
fused by what was passing, sat on 
the edge of a chair, with her eyes 
widely opened, unable to compre- 
hend the situation; but Mildred gy- 
rated around the pillow lying ne- 
glected on the floor, declaring it to 
be a “beautiful sofa pillow for 
mamma,” then she calmly seated 
herself upon it and munched a crul- 
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ler, while with the spoon she had 
brought from the dining room, she 
took generous helpings of peach 
preserves from the glass by her 
side. 

During this brief interval, Hilda 
had answered several rings and on 
the parlor floor were flower pieces 
of every description— gates ajar, 
broken columns, wheels minus a 
spoke, anchors, crosses and cres- 
cents. 

Mrs. Mills was fast becoming 
desperate. Another ring. This 
time she went to the door herself. 
It was Ned Havens. He looked at 
her, then turned deadly pale. His 
jaw dropped, his knees shook and 
all that came in stammering ac- 
cents from his dry lips were these 
words— 

“Why—why, you are dead for 
three days and we are all so sorry.” 

He was about to take refuge in 
flight, when Mrs. Mills caught him 
gently by the shoulder. 

“What does this all mean?” she 
asked. 

“T don’t know, I don’t know,” 
groaned Ned, “only the doctor said 
you were dead and we were all so 
sorry.” 

Then the reaction came, and as 
he gazed around at the choice hot- 
house products lying everywhere, 
the ridiculousness of the situation 
overwhelmed him, and he laughed 


with the natural abandon of a bor 
of fourteen. Then he told them ali 
he knew of the strange report. 
Rev. Mills stepped to the tele- 
phone and called up Doctor Hil- 
dreth, and sternly demanded how 


he dared to report that Mrs. Mills. 


was dead. The doctor, wh. had 
been out of town over Sunday, 
could not for the moment co:pre- 
hend, then it dawned upon hi: and 
he explained with profuse «polo- 
gies. Rev. Mills, in turn, explained 
to the waiting group beside him, 
and then the peals of latchter 
which rent the air seemed strange- 
ly out of joint with the lokens of 
sympathy lying all about. 

As Ned Havens started to cor- 
rect the report he had so innocent- 
lv circulated, Mrs. Mills cemarked 
whimsically : 

“These ante-mortem funerals are 
rather embarrassing to the star per- 
former.” 

Why, on the following Sabbath, 
Rev. Mills read for his scripture 
lesson a portion of the eighth chap- 
ter of Corinthians, we never dared 
to inquire, but we all do know that 
there was a decided upward tend- 
ency to the corners of his mouth 
when he read, “They that have 
wives be as though they had none,” 
and Ned Havens stuffed his hand- 
kerchief in his mouth and went out 
with a very red face. 
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The Massachusetts Navy of the 


American Revolution 


By Cuartes Oscar PAuLiin, Po. D 


N the first years of the American 

Revolution, as is well known, a 

federal government was organ- 
ized at Philadelphia. But owing to 
the newness and weakness of this 
government, to the practices and 
traditions of separatism in the 
states, and to the urgent and in- 
sistent calls for protection from the 
attacks and depredations of the 
British, each of the thirteen origi- 
nal states, on its own initiative, 


made some provision for its defence. 


The states as well as the federal 
government raised and organized 
armies and navies. Of the state 
fleets, those of Massachusetts, Con- 
necticut, Pennsylvania, South Car- 
olina and Virginia were the larg- 
est. That of Massachusetts was 
the strongest and the most service- 
able. Since the chief need of the 
states for a navy was to defend 
their sea-ports, coasts and trade, 
they provided themselves as a rule 
with small craft, adapted for run- 
ning in and out of shallow harbors, 
rivers and bays. These craft con- 
sisted of vessels of various sizes 
and rigs, galleys with and without 
sails, half-galleys,- floating batter- 
ies, barges and fire-ships. In addi- 
tion to these vessels most of the 
states had a few larger and stouter 
sailing craft, mounting generally 
from ten to twenty. guns, and fairly 
well fitted for deep-sea navigation. 


‘The navy of Massachusetts differed 
from other state navies in that 
most of its vessels were adapted 
for cruising in the deeper waters. 

The beginning of the Massachu- 
setts navy may be dated, August, 
1775, when a petition came to the 
General Court of Massachusetts 
from Machias, Maine, asking that 
commissions be granted to officers 
and men on board two armed ves- 
sels, which the citizens of Machias 
had fitted out for the defence of 
their town. These men of Machias 
had already displayed courage and 
enterprise by capturing the King’s 
sloop, “Margaretta,” after mortally 
wounding Lieutenant Moore, the 
commander, and inflicting a loss of 
fourteen men. In response to the 
petition the General Court took in- 
to the service of the state the sloop 
“Machias Liberty” and the schoon- 
er “Diligent.” Jeremiah Obrian, one 
of the men who had signed the 
petition, was commissioned by the 
Massachusetts Council, commander 
in chief of the two vessels, and was 
directed to enlist not more than 
thirty men for each vessel. The 
“Machias Liberty” and the “Dili- 
gent,” after capturing several prizes, 
were discharged from the service of 
the state in October, 1776. 

In February, 1776, the General 
Court decided to build ten sloops 
of war, of one hundred and ten or 
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one hundred and fifteen tons bur- 
den, suitable for carrying fourteen 
or sixteen guns, six-pounders and 
four-pounders. It voted for that 
purpose ten thousand pounds. Six 
of these vessels wer> at once placed 
upon the stocks. Naval officers were 
appointed and seamen were enlist- 
ed, and their pay was fixed. A 
captain was given a monthly wage 
of eight pounds, a first lieutenant, 
five pounds, eight shillings; a sec- 
ond lieutenant, five pounds; a mas- 
ter four pounds; a mate, three 
pounds; a surgeon, seven pounds; 
and an ordinary seaman, two pounds. 
No better proof of the rawness of 
the Massachusetts naval service is 
needed than that afforded by the 
regulation that recruits, whether of- 
ficers, seamen, or marines, should 
furnish themselves with a “good 
effective Fire-Arm, Cartouch-Box, 
Cutlass, and Blanket.” On April 
29, 1776, the General Court decided 
that “the Uniform of Officers be 
Green and White, and that the 
Colours be a white Flagg, with a 
green Pine Tree, and an Inscrip- 
tion, ‘Appeal to Heaven.’” It had 
already fixed the shares of the pro- 
ceeds of prizes. A captain was 
given six shares and “all the Cab- 
bin Furniture.” The rules and reg- 
ulations for its ships of war, which 
the General Court adopted, followed 
the same general lines as the naval 
rules drafted by the Continental 
Congress. They show either the 
influence of the Continental rules 
or else of the English rules upon 
which the Continental rules were 
based. The following curious rule 
throws light upon the punishments 
for misdemeanors in the navy, 


which were inflicted at the time of 
the Revolution. 
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“And if any Person belonging to either 
of such Vessels shall be convicted of Theft, 
Drunkenness, profane Cursing, or Swear. 
ing, disregarding the Sabbath, or using 
the Name of God lightly, or pro/anely, or 
shall be guilty of quarreling or fighting, 
or of any reproachful or provoking Lan- 
guage tending to make Quarrcls, or of 
any turbulent or mutinous Behaviour, or 
if any Person shall sleep upon his Watch, 
or foresake his Station, or sha!! in any 
wise neglect to perform the uty en- 
joined him, he shall be punished for any 
of the said Offences at the Discretion of 
the Commission Officers of such Vessel, 
or the Major Part of them, according to 
the Nature of the Aggravation of the 
Offence, by sitting in the Stocks, or wear- 
ing a wooden Collar about his Neck, not 
exceeding 4 Hours, nor less than one, or 
by whipping, not exceeding 12 Lashes, or 
by being put in Irons for so long Time 
as the said Officers shall judge the Safety 
and well being of the Ship and Crew re- 
quires, or otherwise shall forfeit to the 
State not more than six, nor less than 
two Days Pay for each offence.” 

During every year of the Revo- 

lution attempts, which were usually 
successful, were made to add ves- 
sels to the Massachusetts navy. 
The expense thus incurred was in 
part met by confiscating the estates 
of Loyalists. In 1776, the brigan- 
tine “Tyrannicide” and the sloop 
“Massachusetts” were built at 
Salisbury; the brigantine “Rising 
Empire,” at Dartmouth; the brig- 
antine “Independence,” at Kingston; 
and the sloops “Republic” and 
“Freedom,” at Swanzey. The larges: 
vessel of the navy was the “Pro- 
tector,” mounting twenty-six guns, 
and was completed towards the end 
of*1779. The ship “Tartar,” built 
late in the war, was of four hundred 
tons burden and mounted eighteen 
nine-pounders and six two-pounders. 
The brigantines “Hazard” .and “Ac- 
tive,” the ship “Mars,” the sloops 
“Defence” and “Winthrop,” and 
the galley “Lincoln” belonged to 
the navy, and were probably added 
to by purchase. 
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MASSACHUSETTS NAVY 


The frigate “Protector” was built 
at Newburyport. The launching 
of this vessel was a matter of more 
than usual local interest, and in ac- 
cordance with the customs then in 
vogue it was made a social and fes- 
tive occasion. Stepen Cross, who 
had charge of the construction of 
the “|’rotector,” wrote the follow- 
ing letter to the Massachusetts 
Board of War, in which body the 
management of the navy was for a 
long time vested. Cross’s language 


is a bit involved, but his meaning 
isclear; it is hardly necessary to say 
‘souring’ 


‘ ’ 


that the refers to lemons. 


“Gentlemen: 

It being customary for the owners of 
Vessels when they are Launched to give 
Workmen something Better than New 
England Rum to drink & Likewise some- 
thing to Eat and also all those Persons 
who attend the Launching Expect to be 
asked to Drink and Eat something and 
Especially Publick Vessells it will be Ex- 
pected that something be Provided and it 
is my opinion about sixty Galls of West 
India Rum & sugars for the same & sour- 
ing if to be had and one Quarter Cask of 
Wine and A Hamper of ale or Beer to- 
gether with a Tierce hams Neet Tongs or 
Corn Beef will be necessary to Comply 
with the Customs in these Cases.” 


In addition to her armed craft, 
Massachusetts owned a large un- 
armed fleet of merchantmen which 
were used for commercial pur- 
poses. The Massachusetts Archives 
contain a list of thirty-two such 
vessels. They were sent on trad- 
ing voyages to Nantes, Bilbao, 
Martinique, Guadaloupe, St. Eusta- 
tius, Cape Francois, Baltimore, and 
the ports of North and South Caro- 
lina. They carried as staple ex- 
ports, fish, lumber and New Eng- 
land rum. The naming of some of 
these trading vessels is interesting 
as showing the influence of the 
friendly relations existing between 
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the United States and France dur- 
ing the Revolution. In December, 
1776, the Board of War changed 
the name of the “Julius Caesar” to 
“Bourbon,” the “Venus” to “Ver- 
sailles,” the “Friend,” to “Paris,” 
the “Charming Sally” to “Penet,” 
and the “Isabella” to “Count D’Es- 
taing.” The “Penet,” which was 
named for a French merchant at 
Nantes, a member of the firm of 
Pliarne, Penet & Company, agents 
for the United States, has often 
been confused with the “Perch,” 
which was obtained by Massachu- 
setts in the fall of 1777 for the sole 
purpose of conveying the news of 
Burgoyne’s surrender to the Amer- 
ican Commissioners at Paris. This 
intelligence was intrusted to Jona- 
than Loring Austin, Secretary of the 
Board of War, who made the voyage 
on the “Perch” to France in thirty 
days, and was the first to spread 
the gladsome tidings in Paris. 

The armed or naval vessels of 
Massachusetts generally mounted 
from ten to twenty guns, four- 
pounders and six-pounders. The 
“Protector,” twenty-six guns, was 
the only larger vessel. The “Tyran- 
nicide,” “Hazard” and “Winthrop,” 
each carried about one hundred and 
twenty officers and men. The fol- 
lowing captains were the chief offi- 
cers in the Massachusetts navy, 
Jeremiah Obrian, John Lambert, 
John Fisk, John Foster Williams, 
John Clouston, Jonathan Haraden, 
Daniel Souther, Simeon Samson, 
Richard Welden, Allen Hallet, John 
Cathcart, James Nevens and George 
Little. Massachusetts, unlike many 
of the other states, did not estab- 
lish the rank of commodore. 

The vessels of this navy cruised 
in European waters, in the region 











the neighborhood of Nantucket, 


and after 1779 they were often 
ordered to protect the Eastern 
Coast, as the coast of Maine was 
then called. In the spring of 1777 
the “Tyrannicide,’ Captain Jona- 


than MHaraden, ‘Massachusetts,” 


Captain John Fisk, and “Free- 


dom,” Captain John Clouston, 
cruised eastward as far as_ the 
coasts of France and Spain, and 
captured some twenty-five prizes. 
This was a most fortunate venture, 
for, all told, one cannot now count 
more then seventy prizes captured 
by the Massachusetts navy during 
the Revolution. Some notion of 
this cruise may be gained from 
the following letter written to the 
Board of War by Captain Clouston 
from Paimboeuf, France. Clous- 
ton’s disregard of orthography and 
punctuation is exceptional even for 
a Revolutionary naval officer. 


“Gentlemen : 

“T have the pleasure of Informing your 
Honours by Capt. Fisk of the Massachu- 
setts That on the first Instant I arrived 
safe in this Port after taking twelve Sail 
of Englis Vessels Seven of which I des- 
patched for Boston Burnt three gave one 
smal Brigg to our Prishers and one Re- 
taken by the Futerange which Chast ts 
fore Glasses and finding she Could not 
Cume up with us she gave Chase to our 
Prize and toock her in our sight—I have 
Cleaned & Refited my Vessel and Taken 
in forty Tons of War like Stores and 
have bin waiting for a wind to go this 
fore days—Capt. Fisk being short of Pro- 
visions I have supplied him with foreteen 
Barels of Pork Eleven of Beef and have 
Suffisantse for my Vessel left.” 





of the West Indies, and to the east- 
ward of the Bermudas in the path 
of the richly-laden West Indiamen 
bound for England. More frequent- 
ly, however, they cruised nearer 
home off the Massachusetts coast. 
Sometimes they were sent to cap- 
ture the vessels of the enemy in 
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The vessels of the Massachusetts 
navy sometimes joined in cruises 
with privateers or with Continental 
vessels; in some enterprises all 
three classes of armed craft ¢o- 
operated. In April, 1777, the state 
took into its service for month 
nine privateers, mounting one hun- 
dred and thirty guns and ‘arrying 
ten hundred and thirty nen, to 
cruise with the Continenial frig- 
ates, “Hancock” and “Boston” after 
the British frigate “Milford.” which 
had been especially annoying and 
destructive to the trade of tlie state, 
This undertaking was fruiticss. In 
February, 1781, the “Protector” was 
cruising with the Continental frig- 
ate “Deane” thirty leagues to the 
windward of the island of \ntigua. 
Several British vessels were cap- 
tured. About this time attempts 
were made to send a fleet composed 
of vessels drawn from the Massa- 
chusetts navy and from the French 
fleet at Newport against the Brit- 
ish forces off the Maine coast. 

During the Revolution the cap- 
ture of a prize often amounted to 

little more than the chasing of a 
merchantman and the firing of a 
few shots as a signal for surrender. 
At times, however, when the mer- 
chantman was armed or when the 
enemy’s vessel happened to be a 
privateer, the action was more seri- 
ous. One of the most severe single 
engagements participated in by a 
vessel of the Massachusetts navy 
was that between the “Protector,” 
Captain John Foster Williams, and 
the privateer, “Admiral Duff.” It 
took place on June 9, 1781, in lati- 
tude forty-two, north, and _longi- 
tude forty-seven, west. The en- 
gagement was heavy for an hour 

and a half when the “Admiral 
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Duff,” having caught fire, blew up, 
and all on board were lost, except 
fifty-five men who were picked up 
by the “Protector.” The American 
vessel lost six men. 

The following account of one of 
the engagements of the Massachu- 
setts navy is taken from a letter of 
Captain Allen Hallet to the Board 
of \Var. -It is dated on board the 
“Tyrannicide,” latitude twenty-eight 
north, longitude sixty-eight west, 
March 31, 1779. This graphic ac- 
count, told in the simple and direct 
language of the Massachusetts cap- 
tain, shows with clearness the char- 
acter of the engagements fought 
by the Massachusetts navy during 
the Revolution. 


pleasure of sending this 
to you by Mr. John Blanch who goes 
Prizemaster of my Prize, the Privateer 
Brig Revenge, lately commanded by Capt. 
Robert Fendall belonging to Grenada, but 
last from Jamaica, mounting 14 Carriage 
Guns, 6 & 4 pounders, 4 swivels & 2 co- 
horns, & sixty ablebodied Men, Which I 
took after a very smart & Bloody Engage- 
ment, in which they had 8 men killed & 
fourteen wounded, the Vessell cut very 
much to peices by my Shott, so that they 
had no command of her at all—amongst 
the killed was the Ist Lieut. & one Quar- 
ter Mr.—amongst the wounded is_ the 
Capt. 2nd Lieut. & Gunner—I captured her 
as follows: on the 29 Inst. at 4 P. M. 
I made her about 4 leagues to windward 
coming down upon us, upon which I 
cleared the Ship and got all hands to 
‘Quarter, ready for an Engagement, I stood 
close upon the Wind waiting for her, 
about half past six P. M. she came up 
with me, and hail’d me, ask’d me where 
I was from, I told them I was from 
Boston & asked where they were from. 
they said from Jamaica & that they were 
a British Cruizer, I immediately told 
them I was an American Cruizer, upon 
which they ordered me to Strike, & see- 
ing I did not intend to gratify their de- 
sires, they rang’d up under my Lee & 
gave me a Broadside, I immediately re- 
turn’d the Compliment & dropping a 
Stern, I got under their Lee and then 
pour'd Broadsides into her from below 
and out of the Tops, so fast & so well 
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directed that in one hour & a Quarter 
we dismantled two of her Guns & drove 
them from their Quarters & compell'd 
them to Strike their Colors, during the 
whole Engagement we were not at any 
one time more than half Pistol Shott dis- 
tant & some part of the Time our Yards 
were locked with theirs—I had Eight men 
wounded only two of which are Bad— 
amongst the wounded are my first Lieut. 
& Master, I intended to man her and 
keep her as a Consort during the Cruize, 
but having twenty wounded Men on 
board, of my own men & prisoners, I 
thought it Best to send her home, with 
all the wounded men on board under the 
Care of the Surgeons Mate.” 


By far the largest naval under- 
taking of the Revolution made by 
American was the Penob- 
scot Until 1779 the 
general policy of those who man- 
aged the navy of Massachusetts 
was to send its vessels cruising 


vessels 
expedition. 


against the British transports, mer- 
chantmen and small privateers, and 
leave the coast to be defended by 
the seacoast establishment and by 


Se Lederd 


In August, 1777, the 
Massachusetts Council agreed with 
this policy for it then spoke of the 
Continental vessels, the state 
and the privateers as 


local forces. 


ves- 
“im- 
proper” to be employed in clearing 
the coasts of these “vermin.” In 
April, 1779, however, it disapproved 
this policy. It now in a message to 
the House of Representatives sub- 
mitted whether, instead of sending 
the armed vessels of the state on 
long cruises after prizes, it would 
not have been vastly more to the 
advantage and profit of the state to 
have employed them cruising on 
the coast of Massachusetts for the 
protection of trade and the defence 
of harbors and sea coasts, “which 
have been left in such an unguard- 
ed and defenceless Situation that 
where we have taken one Vessel of 


sels 
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out of New York have taken ten 
from us.” 

The Massachusetts government 
made the best disposition of its 
fleet by employing it in prize-get- 
ting. It was not strong enough for 
defensive warfare. The capturing 
of small privateers and of mer- 
chantmen were the only enterprises 
for which the Revolutionary fleets 
were adapted. Those vessels which 
cruised continually near the Ameri- 
can coast sooner or later fell foul 
of the stouter and better armed 
ships of the enemy. In order to 
meet the competition of privateers- 
men for seamen, which was most 
active throughout the Revolution, 
the Massachusetts government, no 
doubt, felt obliged to employ its ves- 
sels in prize-getting, a most lucrative 
business. A call for a naval defence 
was now, however, made, to which 
a deaf ear could not be turned. 

During the first half of 1779, the 
British vessels were very destruc- 
tive to the trade and shipping of 
Massachusetts and New Hamp- 
shire. On June 9, 1779, eight hun- 
dred of the enemy, encouraged by 
Tories in Maine, effected a lodge- 
ment on the Maine coast at a place 
called Bagaduce, now Castine, near 
the mouth of the Penobscot river. 
This made a fine vantage-point as 
a base for the operations of British 
vessels. The appeal for protection 
which the inhabitants of Massachu- 
setts now made upon her was a 
strong one. Boston and the neigh- 


boring seaports drew their supplies 
of wood from Maine and they were 
greatly alarmed at the prospect of 
a scarcity of this necessity. Men 
who had made their fortunes by 
war, for once and for a moment, felt 
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the Enemy, their small Privateers 


a public spirit, and freely offered 
their vessels to the government, 

Towards the close of June, the 
Massachusetts government began 
concerting, with the Continental 
Navy Board at Boston and with the 
government of New Hampshire, an 
expedition to capture and <estroy 
the British station on the |’enob- 
scot. Samuel Adams who had re- 
cently retired from the chairman- 
ship of the Marine Commitice of 
the Continental Congress and had 
returned to Boston furthered the 
enterprise. To the fleet which was 
now formed, New Hampshire con- 
tributed the “Hampden,” twenty- 
two; the Navy Board of Boston, 
the Continental vessels, “Warren,” 
thirty-two, “Providence,” twelve 
and “Diligent,” twelve; and Massa- 
chusetts, the three state brigantines, 
“Tyrannicide,” sixteen, “Hazard,” 
fourteen, and “Active,” fourteen, 
together with thirteen privateers, 
which were temporarily taken into 
the service of the state. These 
twenty armed vessels mounted in 
all three hundred and twenty-four 
guns, and were manned by more 
than two thousand men. Besides 
the armed fleet there were twenty 
transports supplied by Massachu- 
setts, which carried upwards of one 
thousand state militia. The naval 
forces were under the command of 
Captain Dudley Saltonstall of the 
Continental navy; and the troops 
were commanded by _ Brigadier- 
General Solomon Lovell of the 
state military forces of Massachu- 
setts. Paul Revere was Chief of 
Artillery with the rank of Lieuten- 
ant-Colonel. 

The assembling, manning, pro- 
visioning and fitting of so many 
armed vessels greatly taxed the re- 
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sources Of Massachusetts. Much 
delay necessarily ensued before the 
fleet could be got ready. It left 
Boston July 19, and during the last 
days of the month appeared off the 
Penobscot and attacked Bagaduce. 
Its success was only partial as it 
failed to take the main fort. Owing 
to a divided command and discord- 
ant counsels, the fleet was now in- 
active for several days. Before a 
second attempt was made, a British 
fleet from New York under the 
command of Sir George Collier, who 
had received news of the movements 
of the Americans, appeared in the 
Penobscot. Collier’s fleet, counting 
the three small vessels at the gar- 
rison, consisted of ten vessels, which 
mounted two hundred and _forty- 
eight guns and carried sixteen hun- 
dred men. In number of guns and 
men the advantage lay with the 
Americans, but in weight of metal 
and tonnage the advantage was 
probably with the British. 

On the morning of August 14 
the British fleet came in sight of 
the American. The two fleets were 
barely in range of each others guns, 
when the Americans were seized 
with a panic, and fled with their 
vessels helter skelter up the river, 
pursued by the British. The Am- 
ericans offered almost no resistance 
whatever, but ran their ships ashore, 
set fire to them, and escaped afoot 
when not to closely pursued. With 
the exception of two or three ves- 
sels which were captured, the Am- 
erican fleet was annihilated. The 
British lost thirteen men; the 


American loss has been placed at 
four hundred and seventy-four. The 
larger part of the American sailors 
and soldiers returned by woods to 
New Hampshire and Massachusetts. 
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The total cost of this expedition 
to Massachusetts as calculated by 
the Board of War was a million 
seven hundred and thirty-nine thou- 
sand, one hundred and seventy-five 
pounds. This does not include the 
loss to New Hampshire and to the 
Continental Congress. The greater 
part of the above sum, a million, 
three hundred and ninety thousand, 
two hundred pounds, was charged 
to the account of the navy. It suf- 
fered the loss of three state armed 
vessels, and a victualler, nine priva- 
teers and twenty transports. Among 
the twenty transports, with possi- 
bly one exception, was the whole 
after the disaster a joint committee 
of the Massachusetts House of Rep- 
resentatives, and Council, with 
Artemas Ward as president, held an 
inquiry and made a report on the 
causes of the expedition. In answer 
to the question, “what appeals the 
principal reason of the failure”, the 
committee decided unanimously, 
“want of proper Spirit and Energy 
on the part of the Commodore”— 
Captain Saltonstall. A court martial 
which was held on the frigate 
“Deane” in Boston harbor found 
against Captain Salionstall, and 
dismissed him from the navy. 

Rarely has a more ignominous 
military operation been made hy 
Americans than the Penobscot ex- 
pedition. A New Englander with 
some justice has likened it to Hull's 
surrender at Detroit. Had it been 
successful, it would not have been 
worth the effort it cost. Its object 
had no national significance; it was 
an eccentric operation. “Bad in 
conception, bad in preparation, bad 
in execution, it naturally ended in 
disaster and disgrace.” 


Beside the “Tyrannicide,” “Haz- 
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ard,” and “Active,” the Massachu- 
setts navy lost to the enemy at 
least three other vessels. Towards 
the close of 1777 the British cap- 
tured the “Freedom” and “Inde- 
pendence.” On May 5, 1781, His 
Majesty’s ships “Roebuck,” forty- 
four, and “Medea,” twenty-eight, 
captured the “Protector,” twenty- 
six, with more than one hundred and 
thirty men on board. She was 
added to the Royal Navy as the 
“Hussar.” 

In the latter half of 1782 Captain 
George Little in the “Winthrop” 
cruised on the Eastern Coast against 
the British, and sent into Boston 
“nearly the whole of the arm’d force 


they possessed at Penobscot,” thys 
in part retrieving the naval honor 
of his state. Acting under the orders 
of Governor John Hancock, Little 
in the “Winthrop” made the last 
cruise of the Massachusetts navy, 
when in the winter of 1782-1783 he 
visited Martinique. On his return, 
he was fitting for a cruise on the 
Eastern Coast, when about April 
Ist the news of the permanent peace 
with Great Britain arrived. On June 
4, 1785, the General Court directed 
the Commissary-General to sell the 
“Winthrop,” the last vessel of the 
Massachusetts navy. Captain Lit- 
tle’s accounts were being settled in 
March, 1785. 
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By CHaARLoTTE W. THURSTON 


I 
Far from the ocean’s passion, coldly gleaming, 
The frozen river sleeps along the plain; 
The tideless river, grey and lone, undreaming 
The deep-sea-mysteries of love and pain. 


II 
The tide sweeps in ;—the river’s ice is rended; 
The blue, blue water dances wild and free; 
Huge ice-blocks, shoreward piled, white, rainbow- 
blended! 
The salt sea-tide—pain, life, love, liberty! 





The Harvard Lampoon: Its Founders 


and Famous 


Contributors 


By Mary StTovett Stimpson 


\E morning thirty years ago, 
QO wo Harvard students, in the 
very early dawn, were busily 
engaged in fastening to the trees in 
the Yard and to the Bulletin Boards 
posters“ posters which heralded 
the advent of a 
sheet called “THE 
HARVARD LAM- 
POON, or Cam- 
bridge Charivari.” 
A few hours later 
brother students 
striding across the 
campus, caught 
sight of the pla- 
cards and, in all 
curiosity, hastened 
to purchase a copy 
of this paper which 
had appeared so 
suddenly and mys- 
teriously upon the 
literary horizon. 
Harvard men are 
mirthful souls and 
the contents of this 
cheery adventurer 
amused and re- 
freshed them. Clev- 
er in illustrations and text it was 
not found wanting when weighed 
in the balance by its nimble-witted 
readers. 
Never was there a more instan- 
taneous success. The first edition 
of twelve hundred proved all too 
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JUDGE ROBERT GRANT 


(From a photograph, copyright 1902, J. E. Purdy, 
Boston) 


small and the editors went enthu- 
siastically to work upon the second 
number. The beginning of this 
now well known college jester 
(which was really*the first comic 
newspaper in America) is told by 
one of its founders, 
John T. Wheel- 
wright, Esq., Har- 
vard, ’76: 

“While Professor 
Norton was lectur- 
ing on the Fine Arts 
one day in January, 
1878, Ralph Curtis 
snapped at me a lit- 
tle three-cornered 
note,—‘Come to 
Sherwood’s room 
after lecture. We 
are to start a col- 
lege “Punch.” ’ This 
seemed at first to 
convey an intima- 
tion of wholesale 
hospitality, but 
even from that point 
of view I did not 
fear to go to Sher- 
wood’s room in 
Matthews. I met there Samuel 
Sherwood, ’76, his brother, Arthur 
M. Sherwood, ’77, and Ralph Cur- 
tis, "76, and I discovered that the 
“Punch” was not necessarily in- 
toxicating, but that the three had 
an idea of projecting into the col- 





THREE OLD-TIME EDITORS 
W. S. OTIS, E. S. MARTIN, A. M. SHERWOOD 


lege world a single copy, if no 
more, of an illustrated comic news- 
paper. Curtis was celebrated for 
his skill at caricature, and besides 
was then an editor of the Advocate. 
Sam Sherwood was a very clever 
draughtsman, and Arthur was the 
life of every party which he joined. 
Curtis and I had recently sent into 
the Advocate a skit making light of 
the then proposed Assos _ expedi- 
tion. This the editors of the Advo- 
cate had, acting with due discre- 
tion, rejected, and Curtis pointed 
out to me that if we had a paper of 
our own, even if for but one issue, 
we could print anything which we 
chose. He told us that by a pro- 


cess controlled by a company in 
Boston, pen and ink sketches could 
be reproduced excellently and very 
cheaply. It would cost but little 
to get out an issue, it was a new 
thing—it would be most amusing 
to the projectors, at least—and it 
was voted to do it. William S. 
Otis, 78, was elected business edi- 
tor, and Edmund M. Wheelwright, 
76, and Edward S. Martin, 77, 
were added to the staff. 

“We worked over the first num- 
ber in great secrecy, the element 
of surprise was considered as im- 
portant as if we were planning a 
night attack. I think I suggested 
the name which was finally adopted, 
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but I always had a liking for Har- 
yard Lampoon, a weapon difficult 
for a folly to escape. We passed 


much time at the University Press, 
putting together our pages of zinc 
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plates and type, with the friendly 
iid of the foreman.” 

The second number sold quickly 
and in the third appeared the first 
contribution of Francis Attwood’s 
brilliant series entitled “Manners 
and Customs of ye Harvarde Stu- 
dente.” - An early editorial runs 
thus : 

“In launching our light craft on 
the rather troubled seas of journal- 
ism with ‘Youth at the prow and 
Pleasure at the helm’ we naturally 
feel a certain trepidation and would 
say a few words in behalf of our, 
perhaps, rash effort. We 
shall try with trenchant pencil and 
Sarcastic pen to hit off the foibles 
of our little world and to open a 
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field where the last jest at the club 
table and the latest undergraduate 
freak may find a fitting place. 

In our philanthropic mis- 
sion base gold is of secondary im- 
portance: but we would remind 
our readers that this faucet of real 
wit may have to be turned off, if 
the rates are not paid and that a 
sordid printer and an unimaginative 
heliotyper will not receive our ef- 
forts at wit as legal tender.” 


L. F. BRIDGMAN ‘81 


As might be expected the mak- 
ing of such a sheet proved no sine- 
cure and after several issues, the 
index showing in every number 
the names of Wheelwright, Curtis, 
Attwood, Wendell, Martin and 
Sherwood, the editors protested 
thus: “When the Lampoon was 
started the editors imagined that 
the entire college would be anxious 
to rush into print, and they would 
revel in the excellent chance offered 
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them of inflicting their many witti- 
cisms upon the public. As far as 
illustrations are concerned we have 
not been disappointed and are 
grateful to those who have drawn 
so well for us, but the players upon 
words and the college wags have 
kept the offspring of their brains 
severely to themselves, and instead 
of being the arbiters and sifters of 
a mass of witty articles, as we 
hoped to be, we find ourselves in 
the unenviable position of college 
jesters, who have to force a sickly 
smile once every two weeks. No 
one set of men can represent fitly 
the University, and we hope that 
any man who is possessed of a 
happy thought will send it in.” 
Two men from the Law School 
soon began offering many “happy 
thoughts’—men who have never 
since laid aside the pen—Robert 
Grant and F. J. Stimson. The skits 
“Rollo’s Journey to Cambridge” 
(by J. T. Wheelwright and F. J. 
Stimson) Grant’s “Little Tin Gods 
on Wheels,” and “Poison,” a farce 
in which Barrett Wendell and J. T. 
Wheelwright collaborated, made a 
name for the Lampoon outside the 
college circles. 

The first series of the Lampoon 
ended with the class day number 
of 1880, but the paper was revived 
and the first number of the second 
series was issued the first of March, 
1881, the original cover designed 
by E. M. Wheelwright being used. 
Able hands and inherited good- 
will gave continued prosperity to 
“Lampy.” Curtis Guild, Jr., and 
Carleton Sprague wrote the edito- 
rials; William M. Kent and Wil- 
liam Roscoe Thayer. furnished al- 
most the entire reading matter; 


while Kent, Charles Allerton Cool- 
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idge, and Lewis J. Bridgman made 
the drawings. The latter recalling 
those days says: “The illustrations 
of that time for the Lampoon were 
crude enough even at our best but 
we were handicapped by the meth- 
od of reproduction, a transfer with- 
out photography. The drawings 
were made the size they were to 
appear and in a purplish ink. With 
our ignorance of the tools of the 
illustrator’s craft the result was 
often cramped and ‘finnicky.’ The 
‘Annex’ as the Radcliffe movement 
was called was our new jokable 
but the tipsy man and the wet yard 
were old jokes then. Their charm 
remains with Lampy still, I see, 
each an asset and transmittendum. 
We met for consultation in the 
rooms of the editors who lived in 
or near the Yard. Curtis Guild en- 
tertained us frequently with humor- 
ous stories some of which had ap- 
peared in print, others destined to 
become public property. There was 
no thought of a club house for the 
staff but a considerable anxiety 
whether our cash would balance at 
the end of the year. It did—with a 
small surplus” The first sanctum 
the editors knew was, according to 
Professor George Santayana, pro- 
vided “when the generous hand of 
3illy Hearst held the purse strings. 
It was a room on Brattle street, 
with a carpet and a_ genuinely 
American stove, but with a conces- 
sion in favor of the French comic 
papers, to broaden the mind. This 
new splendor, however, did not 
change our minds and homely hab- 
its, and Thayer I. remained the 
work-shop and lounging-place of 
pampered genius. I believe the 
Brattle street sanctum did not out- 
last the transit of Hearst through 
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From a portrait painted by Mrs. Arthur Murray Sherwood 


our heavens, on his way to that 
higher sphere where he now is shin- 
ing.” 

Another sanctum held in sunny 
memory was “that one flight front, 
in a little brown house on Mt. Au- 
burn street. The Moorish Slave of 
that day was a colored gentleman 
with the really memorable name of 
Mr. T. O. Tasco. Mr. T. O. Tasco 
owned the house and was supposed 
to clean and warm the sanctum, 
but I don’t believe he ever did 
either; and even at its best, on fine 
spring days, the room was a 
cramped and dingy little place, and 


meetings grew less and 
quent, until Mr. T. O. 


less fre- 
Tasco’s faith 


in our absence grew so strong that 
he rented the sanctum to two stu- 
dents of his own complexion, and 


still continued to collect the rent 
from the paper. We discovered his 
double dealings; but Tasco’s pro- 
testations of innocence were so thor- 
oughly inadequate that the heart 
of the Business Manager was 
touched, and he merely decided to 
move down another flight instead 
of leaving Mr. T. O. Tasco’s too 
hospitable roof altogether.” 
To-day the Lampoon has for a 
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sanctum the whole upper floor of a 
house in Holyoke street. Many of 
its editors during the past five years 
have already won enviable reputa- 
tions in the fields of literature and 
art, and it is pleasant to find in the 
reminiscences of Robert Gorham 
Fuller, 04, these lines which link 
the present history of the Harvard 
Lampoon with the past: “When the 
Lampoon elected Bill Taylor, (Wil- 
liam Nicholson Taylor, ’03, now at 
L’Ecole des Beaux Arts, Paris), 
they found a genius, and never 
since the days of Attwood has the 
paper been blessed with any one 
who could express so much in a 
drawing of few lines. Taylor’s 
“The Freshman makes his first Im- 
pressions on the University” de- 
serves to be placed with Attwood’s 
“Manners and Customs of ye Har- 
varde Studente.” This is indeed 
high praise, but who, having known 
Attwood or his work ever fails to 
pay some tribute at the mention of 
his name? 

Just as all the world loves a lover 
so does the normal heart warm to- 
ward the college man in his jesting 
hours and it is a thousand pities 
that the unabridged chronicles of 
Lampy’s editors through its three 
decades of existence cannot be 
quoted but it will be no short story 
to recall the achievements of its 
founders and resuscitators alone. 

Curtis who snapped the three- 
cornered note in the class-room 
summoning his friends to council, 
is now a wealthy artist, who, in his 
luxurious home on Avenue du Bois 
de Boulogne, Paris, handles his 
brush only as it pleases his fancy. 
The two men who with him fur- 
nished the drawings for the first 
numbers of the Lampoon, Samuel 
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Sherwood and Francis Attwood, 
are both dead. Sherwood after his 
degree of LL. B. from Columbia, 
spent his summers at the old fam- 
ily mansion at Delhi, which was 
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built in 1803, devoting much time 
to genealogical research and writ- 
ing, doing at intervals decorative 
work for his own amusement. Att- 
wood left college in his third year 
and studied drawing with Dr. Wil- 
liam Rimmer, then at the Boston 
Art Museum. His greatest reputa- 
tion rested on his work for “Life” 
and “The Cosmopolitan.” Refined 
and sensitive himself; his classical 
knowledge broad; his work was fin- 
ished and delicate. His types were 
mostly New England — Memorial 
Day, Fourth of July and St. Pat- 
rick’s were favorite subjects, as 
was Bunker Hill. He was especial- 
ly delightful in his drawing of chii- 
dren, whom he usually represented 
as full of happiness and joy. 
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Arthur Murray Sherwood, presi- 
dent of the first Board, is a banker in 
New York. He married the painter 
and illustrator, Rosa Emmet Sher- 
wood, whose work in oils, pastels 
and black and white are fine ex- 
ponents of artistic temperament and 
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marvelous technique. Sherwood 
who was quoted as “the life of every 
party in which he chanced to be” in 
his college days, holds still, with 
his talented wife, letters patent as 
genial host whether at Westport, 
Lake Champlain—their summer 
home—or at their city residence on 
Lexington avenue. Some years ago 
Mr. Sherwood wrote a clever book 
called “Out of Town.” It is illus- 
trated in happiest fashion by Mrs. 
Sherwood and has run_ through 
several editions. 

Edwin Sandford Martin is a law- 
yer, 2n essayist, journalist and poet 
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of delicate humor. Among his chap- 
ters in “Lucid Intervals” one may 
read his essay on Thanksgiving with 
pleasure and profit any day in the 
year. “Sly Ballads in Harvard 
China,” two fairly recent volumes 
of poems, much general magazine 
work, and legal duties have made 
even those years when he was not 
in active editorship, busy ones. 
John Tyler Wheelwright, Attor- 
ney and Counsellor-at-Law, has 
been identified with the important 
municipal affairs of Boston and the 
Commonwealth variously, having 
been chairman of Gas and Electric 
Light Commission, chairman of the 
Finance Committee, Park Commis- 
sioner, Assistant Quarter-Master 
General and _  Assistant-Adjutant- 
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General on the 
Russell. 

He has been a contributor to 
Life, Century, Harper’s Weekly, 
Boston newspapers, has. written 
sketches for dramatic and humor- 
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ous readers, and is the author of 
two books, “A Bad Penny” and “A 
Child of the Century.” His famous 
skit “Rollo’s Journey to Cambridge” 
(in collaboration with Stimson) il- 
lustrated by Attwood, appeared in 
the Lampoon during the years ’79 
and 80 and was brought out in 
book form in 1895. A second edi- 
tion was soon exhausted and there 
has been demand for the third, 
which, however, the public must 
forever be denied since the ‘plates 
have accidently been destroyed. 

Edmund March Wheelwright, 
who has but recently been appoint- 
ed consulting architect for the new 
Art Museum to be built in Cleve- 
land, Ohio, served in that same ca- 
pacity for Boston’s Museum of 
Fine Arts, Cambridge Bridge and 
Hartford Bridge. He is visiting 
lecturer at Harvard Architectural 
School and the author of treatises 
on architecture. He was city archi- 
tect of Boston for five years. 

Of all the Lampoon men who 
have become writers, Judge Rob- 
ert Grant is, perhaps, the most pro- 
lific, having produced some twenty- 
five volumes. The busy Judge 
who, as a student, rollicked with 
his pen, has taken no uncertain aim 
at social follies in his maturer 
years. No book of 1904 created 
more favorable comment than “The 
Undercurrent” and his “Unleav- 
ened Bread” was successfully dra- 
matized. 

Frederic Jesup Stimson is of an 
old colonial family and resides on 
the ancestral estate in Dedham. 
For two centuries the Stimsons 
have furnished able students at 
Fair Harvard, where Frederic J. is 
now lecturer at the law _ school, 
practising his profession mean- 
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while in Boston; bringing out au- 
thoritative works on labor and cor- 
poration questions, and volumes of 
graceful fiction. In the political 
world Mr. Stimson has been heard 
through the medium of published 
articles on important issues, and 
has been a democratic candidate 
for congress. Selected by Governor 
Crane in 1902 to revise, wit! three 
others, the corporation laws of 
Massachusetts, the value of his 
statistics acknowledged by Presi- 
dent Roosevelt and James [ryce, 
Mr. Stimson may feel that he can 
speak both as one having authority 
and as a scribe. 

In ’76 Barrett Wendell wrote 
chatty articles for the Lampoon on 
such subjects as “Dinners and Din- 
ing” in which for instance, one 
finds the definition of a “gentle- 
man”—‘“one who can order a good 
dinner.” In the same communica- 
tion he relates the experience of 
some Harvard men of that date 
who one night at Parker’s (which 
was the happy hunting ground of 
all good diners) held discussion as 
to what their meal should be. In- 
clination said ice cream. Their 
duty as college “men” urged some- 
thing to drink. A compromise was 
made and they pleased themselves 
and did their duty. They ordered 
ice creams and three half-and-halfs! 
In 1906 Professor Wendell, Eng- 
lish purist, lecturer at Sorbonne, 
Trinity College, Lowell Institute, 
Fellow of the American Academy 
of Arts and Sciences, evades the 
question of all too solid food and 
wields his pen regarding the feast 
of reason and the flow of soul. 
Aside from his Harvard Professor- 
ship and his work on English Com- 
position, eight volumes represent 
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his liligence and reflect the ele- 
ganc: of his style. 

The first business editor of the 
Lampoon was William Sigourney 
Otis, afterwards a lawyer, who was 
made Commissioner of the Court 
of \labama Claims, and who died 
in the success of middle life, great- 
ly beloved and regretted. 
“Concerning the other men who 
are pictured in the old-time group, 
Francis McLennan, of Montreal, 
registers as Advo- 
cate. King’s Coun- 
cil; John Temple- 
man Coolidge, Art- 
ist, is trustee of 
the Boston Athe- 
neum and of the 
Museum of Fine 
Arts and Vice 
President of the 
National Arts 
Club, while John 
Templeton Bowen, 
M. D. is a pro- 
gressive practition- 
er, Professor at 
Harvard Univers- 
ity and contribu- 
tor to American 
and foreign scien- 
tific journals. 

It will be seen 
that with such 
pioneers the Lampoon’s rank list 
runs high, and when the names and 
accomplishments of those who are 
credited with its renascence are 
enumerated one is sure there was 
magic in the editorial office. 

Governor Guild looks back with 
pleasure on the days when he 
turned off his columns for Lampy 
and the occasional poems and arti- 
cles in the reviews of the day show 
that his pen still moves easily, 
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though his time, since his college 
days has been mostly absorbed in 
civil and military matters. Twice 
has his native state been glad to 
endow him with gubernatorial hon- 
ors. 

William Roscoe Thayer who 
went abroad in the autumn of 1906 
as delegate to the Congress of Mod- 
ern Italian History which met in 
Milan was created Knight of the 
Order of the Crown of Italy in 
1902. Author, his- 
torian, and poet, 
he founded the 
Graduates’ Maga- 
zine in 1892 of 
which he is. still 
the versatile editor. 
Not only is he a 
valued literary crit- 
ic but his essays 
are found in the 
New England 
Magazine, in the 
Atlantic, Forum, 
Century and others, 
full of verve and 
fine wit. 

Lewis J. Bridg- 
man is a busy il- 
lustrator and writ- 
er, being a favor- 
ite contributor to 
juvenile maga- 
zines, and active in the educational 
affairs of Salem, Massachusetts. 

Charles Allerton Coolidge, archi- 
tect, who received in September, 
1906, the honorary degree of Doc- 
tor of Arts from Harvard, was also 
made Chevalier in the Legion of 
Honor, in France, 1900. Some ex- 
amples of his professional skill are 
the new Harvard Medical School, 
Ames Building, and Southern Ter- 
minal Station in Boston; the Stan- 
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ford University in California; Chi- 
cago Public Library, Chicago Art 
Institute, the Law School and Com- 
mons of Chicago University in Illi- 
nois. 


PROFESSOR BARRETT WENDELL 


George Santayana is not alone a 
Professor of philosophy ; he, accord- 
ing to Thayer, is “critic, essayist, 
thinker and in everything an artist; 
he spends his mornings on Olymp- 
us with Zeus and Athene, his noons 


with Harvard students, his after- 
noons with Aquinas and Schopen- 
hauer, his evenings with the 
Muses.” He has published some 
five or six books, and has been one 
of “Lampy’s” sunniest workers. 
When that broadly travelled, 
musically gifted legal gentleman, 
Owen Wister, wrote “The New 
Swiss Family Robinson” for the 
Lampoon in ’82, and “Dido and 
7Eneas”—an opera bouffe in three 
acts for the Hasty Pudding Club 
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the acclaim with which they were 
received was but the introduction 
to a brilliant literary future, in 
which the Lampy brotherhood takes 
deep pride. 

And when J. A. Mitchell, born 
in New York, but of Plymouth 
County, Massachusetts, stock —a 
student of the Lawrence Scicntific 


F. J. STIMSON 


School at Harvard and established 
as architect in Boston in 187I— 
started the artistic and_ satirical 
journal, Life, in 1883, (somewhat 
on the lines of the Lampoon, but 
speaking to a larger audience) he 
secured Edward Sandford Martin 
as its first editor and drew about 
him the skilful aid of two other 
Lampoon men—John T. Wheel- 
wright and Francis Attwood. 

It was on Washington’s birth- 
day, 1901, that sixty of the editors, 
past and present, held a dinner in 
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honor of the twenty-fifth anniver- 
sary of the Lampoon. F. J. Stim- 
son presided, and the list of toasts 
was as follows: “The Founders,” J. 
T. Wheelwright, ’76; “The Renas- 
cence,” W. R. Thayer, ’81; “The 
Lampoon,” W. B. Wheelwright, 
’o1; “Francis Gilbert Attwood,” J. 
T. Coolidge, 79; “Poem,” Owen 
Wister, °82; “Harvard College,” 
Barrett Wendell, °77; “Harvard 
University,’ George Santayana, ’86. 
Wister’s poem concludes thus: 


“The gladiator’s words are in my mind, 
And in their Latin I this moral find: 


vf 
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Be old acquaintance ne’er forgot; 
The jester and the sage 
Clasp hands upon their common lot, 
And toil to write their page. 
Then here’s for life! three cheers {>r life! 
Drink all its wine, that we, 
Like Socrates, may sip content 
Our morituri te!” 


But these valiant benefactors who 
gave to America her first comic 
newspaper—whose gay utterances 
have defied old Time and Care— 
whose personal careers are credit- 
able alike to college, home and 
land, might well have take: for 
their war cry—Victuri salutanius! 
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The Principles of Money and Banking: 


By E. S. CRANDON 


N the dark days of the Civil 
l War the problem of the Nation- 

al finances received a solution 
which in its breadth and applica- 
bility to existing conditions was 
indee( an inspiration. The National 
banking system was evolved from 
the necessities of the times. A 
Nation, made such by war and 
through enormous expenditure of 
blood and wealth, was confronted 
with the old idea of State sov- 
ereignty as applied to finance, in 
that the State banking system ut- 
terly failed to apply to the needs of 
a reconstructed Nation. The Na- 
tional banking system was a great 
step forward; at once the confusion 
in monetary and credit matters 
ceased; the Government was be- 
hind the bank bills, secured by the 
banks’ investment in Government 
bonds, deposited with the Treasury 
as security for the circulation is- 
sued; the failure of a bank had no 
effect on its notes; these were, in 
effect, a Government protected ob- 
ligation, as good as those of the 
most thoroughly solvent institu- 
tion. It.was a wonderful step in 
advance, this financing of the Na- 
tional banks in the dark days of 
Civil strife; it won the admiration 
of Europe, and throughout the 
stormy period leading to resump- 
tion of specie payments, through- 


*The Principles of Money and Banking by 
Charles A. Conant; 2 vols., Harper & 
Brothers, New York. 
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out the era of upbuilding and grad- 
ual approach to panic, from 1876 
to 1896; during greenback and sil- 
ver agitation, up to the insertion 
of the specific word “gold” in the 
law of the land, after the severe 
strain and sharp political contests 
of 1896 and 1go0, the National bank- 
ing system stood sound and se- 
cure, the bed-rock basis of Ameri- 
can financial strength. 

But it was essentially a war 
measure, and it was based on the 
needs of a population as yet scarce- 
ly familiar with the full meaning 
of National finance. The United 
States, though demonstrating that 
nationality rather than State sov- 
ereignty was to prevail in the work- 
ing out of its destiny by the Fed- 
eral Union, were yet unused to the 
broad field of international finance. 
London was regarded as the world’s 
financial centre; our merchandise 
trade was small and as a result of 
the war between the States, was 
subject to notable variations; there 
were years when our exports ran 
behind our imports, and until close 
to the end of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, the shipments of manufac- 
tured products, now so notable in 
our trade exhibits, were inconspicu- 
cus by contrast with the exports of 
the products of agriculture, cotton 
and grain, mainly. It has been only 
since the crucial period of the cheap 
money agitation, since the victory 
of gold over silver and the square 
basis of gold as the meaning of 
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American promises to pay, no mat- 
ter what the form of currency, that 
our country has taken a place in 
the broad field of international fi- 
nance of surpassing importance and 
of ever-increasing strength. 

Peace has its victories no less 
renowned than those of war and 
prosperity brings with it burdens 
fully as great in differing measure 
as those of times of depression and 
panic. In a word, the United 
States enter the field of interna- 
tional activity, political and econom- 
ic, equipped in swaddling clothes 
to play the part of a giant, meta- 
phorically. We are aiding the 
world, financing it to greater extent 
than ever, with a currency system 
of wondrous inelasticity for our own 
needs. The system of forty years’ 
standing is inapplicable to-day. 
Money piles into the Treasury, 


away from business when business 


needs it most. The Government 
exhausts the banks in the settle- 
ments for customs dues and through 
the system by which sub-treasur- 
ies are members of the clearing 
houses in the leading cities. Ex- 
traordinary means are necessary 
annually to provide the freedom of 
movement, the elasticity, of funds 
needed in the financing of huge 
crop movements and of general busi- 
ness activity based thereupon, as 
all prosperity is based primarily on 
agricultural success. The Secretary 
of the Treasury invents new expe- 
dients annually in the effort to fa- 
cilitate business, cramped by lack 
of resiliency in the currency. Clear- 
ly, there is a strong reason for an- 
other and a decisive step in the 
broadening of the national idea of 
American business life. Our cur- 
rency system is outgrown, out- 
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worn, inadequate, infantine in many 
ways. 

All of this is written as a prelude 
to a review of a work, “The Prin- 
ciples of Money and Banking,” by 
Charles A. Conant, published by 
Harper & Brothers, in two vol- 
umes, and dealing clearly and thor- 
oughly with the whole subject of 
American finance. It is an ambitious 
motive, clearly to set forth the his- 
tory and development of our sys- 
tems of banking and currency, but 
the author eminently is qualified 
for the task. Mr. Conant has held 
memberships on important cur- 
rency commissions, has_ written 
ably and successfully on financial 
subjects, and brings to this import- 
ant task a mind well balanced, long 
and thoughtful study, well digest- 
ed and ripened judgment, unpre- 
judiced by political or by financial 
bias—he writes in support of no 
theory, per se. Ideas he has as to 
solution of evils in our system, and 
they are stated frankly, not dog- 
matically. But as a whole, his 
work, to our mind, is a distinct con- 
tribution to American history—we 
speak now of the broad field of Na- 
tional history. It is a phase of the 
subject made too unimportant by 
many, even of our standard histo- 
rians. It requires peculiar ability 
to grasp the facts leading to the 
condition of our finances to-day, 
ability possessed by few, even of 
the ablest historians. Yet the f- 
naficial history of America still is 
in the making, long after the ir- 
repressible conflict between the 
States, long after Federalism’s con- 
test with Democracy and, the lat- 
ter’s vagaries since the Civil War, 
have become history indeed. 

From the earliest days of the 
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Republic, through the stormy times 
of the Jackson administration and 
the old Bank, down through the 
State bank unsettlements, the fi- 
nancing of the Civil War, the sus- 
pension and resumption of specie 
paynients, the fiat money craze and 
the silver danger, to the present 
remarkable state of things—a world 
power in finance, taking foreign 
government bond issues, upsetting 
the equilibrium of the “Old Lady 
of Threadneedle Street” by our 
growing creditor strength in the 
worl(’s financial markets, and ab- 
sorbing a greater part of the world’s 
wondrously increased gold supply 
than any other Nation—Mr. Conant 
traces the rise and progress of 
American banking and the currency 
system. Here we have, first of all, 
concise definition of terms—‘mon- 
ey,’ as a means of exchange, and 
its development, with the place of 
money in economics, its functions, 
origins, evolution in various forms, 
qualities, relations of supply of the 
precious metals, principles of coin- 
age and of the credit system as 
based thereupon. We follow through 
clear essays—for such his chapters 
are—on the determination of the 
value of money, relation to prices, 
distribution, foreign exchange, and 
and come naturally to a discussion 
of the bi-metallic propositions, the 
evolution of the gold standard, 
the theories of Government paper 
money. These subjects make up 
the first volume. 

In his second volume, Mr. Conant 
deals with the banking side of his 
wide subject, theories and condi- 
tions of credit, development of the 
various phases of banking, of com- 
mercial movements, the money mar- 
ket and crises in the supply and 
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demand. We _ have’ summarized 
hurriedly, but enough is stated to 
show that our remark above is de- 
served, that Mr. Conant really has 
written the financial history of the 
United States, though he makes no 
such broad claim. He puts forth 
his work as an essay, or series of 
essays; discusses the growth of 
conditions now existent and tells 
clearly why and how they have de- 
veloped and why and how thev 
operate to-day. The true Ameri- 
can cannot be oblivious to his need 
of a broader understanding of this 
most important subject, built into 
the very warp and woof of Ameri- 
can life and of the American future. 
We are at the turning of the tide, 
the parting of the ways. Finance 
and trade are subject to new influ- 
ences, undreamed of a generation 
since. The true American must 
understand those problems facing 
the National life; the declamations 
of the stump orator no longer sat- 
isfy: “God give us men!” is the cry 
of the true American now, as we face 
the burden of prosperity and of the 
new duties and responsibilities of 
this wondrous epoch. Mr. Conant’s 
calm, rational work is an event in 
our financial and economic history. 

This is strong praise, but is is 
deserved, and richly. Would that 
such a clear, concise, able, thought- 
ful work could be read and’ pon- 
dered by Americans generally. Bet- 
ter citizenship would result. Now 
to come to particulars. We have 
considered the general scope of Mr. 
Conant’s work; what does he sug- 
gest in the matter of pressing need 
to-day, currency reform? He has 
shown the history of money and of 
credit systems;has pointed out the 
clear functions of metal and of 
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paper. Does he attempt to solve 
any of those problems which con- 
front our country at the beginning 
of a new century and of which we 
have had so striking an experience 
in the autumn money strain this 
year? Admitting that huge volume 
of exports over imports gives to the 
United States as never before com- 
mand of international money mar- 
kets—our merchandise exports in 
ten months of this year exceeded 
imports by $379,000,000, or by 
$100,000,000 more than such excess 
in the same period of 1905 and by 
$75,000,000 more than in 1904—ad- 
mitting the notable change in Eu- 
ropean attitude toward American 
investments, due to our wondrous 
ten years of upbuilding; admitting 
all of the remarkable gains for our 
industry, our economic and social 
prosperity, yet is it fact that we are 


endeavoring to carry on this huge 
volume of business with a currency 


system utterly inadequate, anti- 
quated, non-resilient and bound, it 
not corrected, to bring panic some 
day—panic in the midst of plenty? 
Or is it all of Wall street, of specu- 
lation and therefore to be regarded 
complacently ? 

A careful reading of Mr. Con- 
ant’s chapters on Government paper 
money and his review of the Civil 
War finance, prepares us for his 
conclusions on modern banking and 
on the reflection of values by the 
stock market, the latter described as 
“the barometer of the supply of un- 
invested capital.” In that descrip- 
tion is a world of suggestiveness, as 
well as in the further consideration 
of the stock market’s determination 
of equations of production. The 


influence of the State on the money’ 


market and discussion of the Amer- 
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ican sub-treasury system, with 
notes on French, German and Brit- 
ish methods, give a clear vic. of 
this momentous subject. Mr. 
ant concludes that the state « 
money market is a Symptoni, not 
usually a cause, of economic dis- 
turbances and that State socialism 
by no means is a remedy for crises, 
Is an ideal money attainable? Can 
a better form of standard money 
than silver or gold be devised? 
“Gold,” says our author, “is essen- 
tially a standard of relative values 
rather than absolute values. As 
such, it forms as perfect a measure 
as is practically attainable, because 
it is not subject to large and sud- 
den variations on the side of sup- 
ply. The variations on the side of 
demand are the reflection of changes 
in the production and consumption 
of other commodities and are in 
their essence one of the regulating 
forces of production. When this 
character of gold as a standard of 
relative value rather than absolute 
value is frankly recognized, it 
ceases to be necessary to attribute 
fluctuations in the value of com- 
modities to changes inherent in 
gold itself. These changes then be- 
come attributable to changes of re- 
lationship between one article and 
other articles. 

“The pursuit of an ideal money 
is not an ideal which it is desirable 
should be attained,” concludes the 
author, “because it would destroy 
the barometer which money affords 
of the relation of things in their 
usefulness to men. It is not de- 
sirable even that the project should 
be realized that a given amount of 
labor will command the same amount 
of gold on one day as on another, 
for if that labor is applied to the 
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production of things which are not 
useful to the community, it is only 
by the fall in the amount of gold 
earned by such labor that the warn- 
ing can be given that it should be 
applied in directions which are 
more useful.” 

Thus we see that Mr. Conant ar- 
rives at the solid conclusion that 
the gold standard is the safe stand- 
ard. Our few quotations scarcely 
do more than to give a faint sug- 
gestion of his line of thought; but 
they show the clear logic, the calm 
analysis and the appeal to the best 
thought of the reader. He does 
not answer directly the questions 
which we have asked as to the out- 
come of current agitation for cur- 
rency reform, but he does define 
terms so clearly, sets into such 
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bold relief the basic principles of 
the whole subject, that he who 
seeks to understand national fi- 
nance, to theorize on currency re- 
form, or to build into his country’s 
prosperity the needed _ strength 
which will come from adjustment 
of principles now discordant in the 
attempt to handle twentieth cen- 
tury America—a world power in 
the arts of ‘peace, in finance, in 
trade—will find the whole subject 
wondrously cleared by the calm 
analysis of our author. It is a work 
that marks an epoch and it is a 
work to influence that epoch — 
would that it might have that care- 
ful reading and study that it de- 
serves, for the result would be a 
better America because a more in- 
telligent one! 





The Sleeping Beauty 


By Epirah SUMMERS 


“And many came before the hundred years had expired, and 
tried to break through the hedge, but perished miserably in the 
attempt, because it was not yet time for the princess to awake.” 


O happy prince, wilt thou not weep one tear 

For all the valiant hundreds that have failed, 
Because nor skill nor giant strength availed 
’Gainst that sealed scroll wherein no man may peer— 
The dead, who toiled and strove without one fear 
To warn them that the chamber yet was veiled— 
Hearts that in rout and peril never quailed 
Vanquished by that long striving year on year? 
O be thou humble, thou, the single one, 

Who gained the prize the multitude have lost! 
Mark those white fragments bleaching in the sun— 
Wan relics of lost hopes and passions crossed: 

All that thou didst and more they too have done; 
Thy ecstasy is purchased at their cost. 





Concerning Home and School 


By Sarau LouisE ARNOLD 


HE recent meeting of the So- 
A i cial Education Congress in 

Boston has directed the at- 
tention of teachers and _ parents 
alike to the truth that education in 
its true sense is not a function of 
the schools alone. The Congress 
was arranged by the Social Educa- 
tion Club under the direction of its 
able president, Professor James P. 
Monroe and its secretary, Doctor 
Colin A. Scott, of the Boston Nor- 
mal School ;—its purpose was clear- 
ly stated in the original announce- 
ment. 

“In the recent development of 
education emphasis has been laid 
on vocational training; but in this 
as in the purely intellectual teach- 
ing the growth of individual capac- 
ity and facility has been the chief 
goal. 

“The complexities of modern life 
and society demand, however, that 
our youth receive a like systematic 
training for their duties in those 
civic and social groups in which 
they ‘are to do their work in life. 
This Congress aims to draw wider 
attention to this necessity, to hear 
the views of eminent specialists re- 
garding this new need, and to bring 
together all the various forces of 
the community: the home, the 
church, the school, business and in- 
dustry in order to effect a more 
general realization of the impera- 
tive importance of definite social 
service in every step of education.” 

Noted men and women came 


from all parts of the country to pre- 
sent their version of the general 
theme. It was interesting to o)serve 
the various repetitions of the fun- 
damental truth, whatever w:s the 
immediate subject under discussion. 
Teachers, parents, clergymen, phy- 
sicians, business men united in de- 
manding for the youth of the coun- 
try such training as would not only 
prepare them for their individual 
task in life but would ensure their 
contribution to the general welfare. 
Nothing could have shown more 
plainly that the narrow conception 
of education is giving place to the 
larger and finer one, nor could it 
have been more clearly proved that 
the factors in education are the 
home, the church and the commun- 
ity as well as the school. 

The thousands of teachers who 
were gathered in the various assem- 
blies must have been reinforced by 
the assurance that the truths which 
they had read and heard again and 
again were becoming matters of 
general interest. It is a subject of 
congratulation that the school can 
no longer remain isolated in its 
work. 


The Institution Habit 


The tendency of any institution 
is to magnify its function and at 
last to lose its perspective. The 
hospital, which is created that the 
sick may be comforted as well as 
healed, finds it easy to forget the 
immediate need of the patient in 
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the desire to secure a ward which 
has every appearance of order and 
cleanliness. The “cup of cold 
water” may wait a long time in 
order that the bedspread may be 
folde'i at the proper angle before 
the visiting “physician makes his 
roun's. This does not mean that 
nurse or physician has become hard 
of heart, but rather that the detail 
of the institution demand is unduly 
exaltcd in the daily routine,—a very 
natural consequence of this neces- 
sary routine. 

So in the school;—just so far 
as it is separated from the prin- 
ciples and practices of every-day 
life, ihe discipline of the school, the 
order, the grading, the general 
mechanism, may become a matter 
of so great interest as entirely to 
defeat the good of the community 
or the highest welfare of the many; 
and the teacher, in his devotion to 
the interests of the school-world, 
may easily forget that there is an- 
other world. Therefore we are to 
be congratulated when our neigh- 
bor from the outside suggests that 
the children are sent to school in 
order to fit them for their life in the 
community and that the needs of 
the community should never be for- 
gotten in the immediate demand of 
the school. 

No one so well as the teacher can 
realize how easily these are forgot- 
ten. Those who love and know the 
schools best are often their sever- 
est critics, after all; and teachers 
themselves could bring abundant 
proof of the truth that the school 
interest as it becomes dominant be- 
comes also artificial. If you ask 
the boy or girl in the ordinary 
school why he is there, he replies 
that he wants a diploma, he means 


to graduate, or he wishes to be pro- 
moted. He is there to get through 
the machine. “What will you do 
with your arithmetic after leaving 
school?” “Nothing.” Will you 
use it?’ “No, not unless I am a 
carpenter or a bookkeeper.” “Will 
the girl use her arithmetic after 
leaving school? Will she ever buy 
books, food, dresses?” ‘Yes, but 
the clerk will know how much they 
cost. She doesn’t need to know 
arithmetic.” All these answers are 
given by the actual boy in the actu- 
al school, at the same time that he 
is securing a high mark for his at- 
tainment in arithmetic. His school 
tasks are often completely sepa- 
rated from the real affairs of life. 


A Social Experiment 


We must therefore most hearti- 
ly welcome progress like that de- 
scribed by Professor Jackman of 
Chicago University, in his report 
of the experiments in the School of 
Education. Professor Jackman tells 
us that the Superintendent of South 
Park appealed to the School of Ed- 
ucation to provide bird houses for 
the park. Professor Jackman met 
the problem in this way. He called 
the children together and explained 
to them how the birds found nest- 
ing places in the wild woods. The 
wind wrests the boughs from the 
tree :—decay follows the wound and 
the birds easily make themselves 
a hollow for their nests at the place 
where the bough was torn away. 
In the park constant care and at- 
tention keep the trees in fine con- 
dition and no such hollows can be 
found. How can the birds be 
tempted to build in the parks? 

Immediately the children  sug- 
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gested a plan. They could build 
houses for the birds and ask the 
Park Commissioners to place them 
in the trees. 

The children estimated the 
amount of material which would 
be necessary for the houses, se- 
cured the wood from the Park 
Commissioner, built the houses and 
carried them to their places. Their 
arithmetic was used to good pur- 
pose. Their measurements were 
tested in actual construction and 
the fruit of their labors was yielded 
for the public good. There is a 
wide difference between such in- 
struction and the mere repetition 
of the school task,—the working out 
of the problem which appears only 
in the book. Here was co-opera- 
tion for the sake of the general 
welfare. 


For Ourselves? or for Others? 


One of the old problems of the 
schools has centered about the ques- 
tion of individual development. Is 
the boy trained for his own sake or 
for the sake of the community? Is 
John to make the most of himself 
or to center his attention upon 
serving his neighbors? 

Individualism versus altruism 
has been the subject of debate. If 
one is not in the thick of the con- 
test it is easy to observe that each 
contestant is looking at one side of 
the shield, on the reverse of which 
he would discover the opposing 
theory. The boy »must make the 
most of himself in order that he 
may have much to give. He serves 
his community in proportion as he 
is well trained. He acquires knowl- 
edge and gains skill for the sake of 
others. It is impossible for him to 








live to himself alone. He must live 
in the community, and that which 
makes for the good of the commun- 
ity results in his personal good. 

It must be confessed that it js 
easy to lose sight of this truth in 
our instruction of she individual 
and we have just shown ‘iat the 
school finds itself forgetting the 
general welfare. Doctor Dewey, in 
his “School and Society,” . has 
pointed out the fact that the mod- 
ern school-room is so construct- 
ed that the student is cxpect- 
ed to work as an individual. He 
sits at a desk by himself, performs 
his task alone, stands or falls ac- 
cording to his own mental achieve- 
ment and is virtually isolated in his 
exercises. So much is true without 
doubt. On the other hand the class 
exercise properly conducted is a 
social exercise, each member con- 
tributing that which he has learned 
and also helping his fellows by 
making clear his particular need. 
In proportion as his problem is 
solved by the help of the others the 
social spirit is developed. The 
teacher who realizes this effect of 
wise administration conducts the 
class not as a dictator but as a 
leader who marshals his forces in 
such a manner that every member 
may be helpful to every other one. 

The mere drill-master does not 
secure this result. He assumes the 
attitude of the dictator and his pup- 
pets stand or sit, speak or keep 
silence at his command. The fail- 
ure to know is culpable and stu 
dents who do not know are careful 
to hide their ignorance. In such an 
atmosphere the social spirit does 
not develop and the mere school 
achievement assumes undue promi- 
nence. 
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Team Work 


It is therefore natural that the 
“Team work,” so called, should 
have found its place on the play- 
ground rather than in the school- 
rooin. The achievements of college 
men in their co-operation for the 
sake of athletics have .taught us 
something of the spirit which may 
be leveloped through co-operation. 
The ordinary play of children pre- 
sents the same lesson. Writers on 
education have given much empha- 
sis to this phase of training in re- 
cent years and we have begun to 
consider fairly the results of co- 
operation in social endeavor. We 
are very slowly learning, however, 
that this co-operation may be se- 
cured in school as well as out, and 
that tasks may well be assigned 
which demand co-operation rather 
than mere individual advancement. 
The desire to help one’s neighbor 
may thus take the place of emula- 
tion pure and simple—a consum- 
mation devoutly to be desired. 


Formal Discipline 


The attempt to secure orderly 
procedure may, under the direction 
of a tyro or a martinet easily result 
in a formal and mechanical disci- 
pline which in its nature prevents 
the spirit of friendly co-operation. 
The young’ child entering the pub- 
lic school is much impressed by the 
aspect of the new world into which 
he is entering. He regards the 
teacher and older students with a 
feeling approaching awe and the 
requirements of this new commun- 
ity perhaps represent to him the 
highest law which he has experi- 
enced. A conscientious, sensitive 
child may therefore react beyond 
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the teacher’s expectations and ex- 
ceed her purpose in obedience to 
the law. 

A recent incident in a country 
school points to this tendency. A 
little girl was asked whether her 
friend, whom she knew well, at- 
tended her school. ‘Yes, she is in 
my class.” “That is pleasant,” 
commented the questioner, “then 
you can see her every day.” “O 
no, I cannot see her in school,” was 
the reply. “Doesn’t she sit near 
you?” “Yes, she sits beside me.” 
“Then why can’t you see her?” 
“Because we can’t turn around in 
school.” 

This is a natural school require- 
ment. In the interests of apparent 
order each student must attend to 
his own immediate business. It is 
more than probable that directions 
to this effect had been emphatically 
given and that unoffending mem- 
bers of the school society had been 
much impressed by the require- 
ment, in this case, at least, to such 
an extent that to look sidewise 
seemed a mortal offense. No room, 
then, in this school for the friendly 
smile, the helpful suggestion, the 
neighborly helpfulness. Mary drops 
her pencil on the floor and John 
must not get out of his seat to pick 
it up. Kate cannot state her prob- 
lem in algebra; but Susan must not 
help her. The service which 
would be promptly and courteous- 
ly rendered if the event were hap- 
pening in the home or at the fire- 
side or in the street must be omit- 
ted in the school-room. 

Those who know our schools 
best known that the martial note is 
disappearing from them and that 
formal discipline is becoming more 
rare. In many of our best schools 
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the spirit is cordial and co-opera- the school training is far from be- 
tive to a high degree and the friend- ing a social contribution. 

iy comradeship betokens the aim of © We therefore welcome most cor- 
the teacher. But in the large ma- dially the enterprise of the Social 
chines which the public school sys- Education Club, and look forward, 
tem has developed the contrary is with hopeful anticipation, io its 
often the case, and the result of further activities. 


George Ripley 


By MarcaretT ASHMUN 


Fortune, success, renown—these knew him not, 
But stood far off; nor needed he their aid 
To keep the compact that his soul had made 
With honor. What though, life-time long, his lot 
Was toil with scant return? No smallest jot 
Abated his high zeal. He labored, prayed, 
And faced his grief and failure undismayed— 
Content to guard his cause from smirch and blot. 


Lives such as his ask no o’er-friendly gloss 
Of smooth condoning. Clear in deed and plan 
They beacon the far-stretching years across, 
And preach, as no lip-spoken sermon can, 
That priceless gain that still accrues from loss— 
The clean, strong courage of a simple man. 
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HE altruistic consciousness 
which the modern world is 


developing has its inconven- 


iences. People cannot be so com- 
fortable as they once were in living 
off of their fellow creatures lower 
in the order of creation. The 
mighty hunter of moose is looked 
on by some as a mere murderer; 
the most strenuous salmon-fisher, 
or infatuated angler for trout, is 
beginning to have conscientious 
qualms over his quivering prey. 
Some there be who have lost the 
telish for game, more especially 
for the littlest birds that were so 
delicious “en brochette.” The time 
is coming perhaps when the _moral- 
ity even of mollusk-eating will be 
called in question, and boards of 
health will no longer need to issue 
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warnings against our eating the 
clams and oysters dug in and about 
the harbors of great cities from 
beds enriched by sewage. The an- 
nual fattening and packing off to 
market of the family turkeys and 
geese, when they are not beheaded 
at home by the farmers, are among 
the cruelties of Christmas prepara- 
tions that cannot well be avoided. 
But what will ultimately take all 
the zest out of that world festival 
for humanity that is humane, is the 
human suffering it entails in shop 
and factory. 

Here comes the current issue of 
“Charities and the Commons” with 
a most distressing article that holds 
you as the wedding guest was fixed 
by the Ancient Mariner’s narrative 
on. the overworking of women in 
factories turning out articles for 
the Christmas trade. This “fea- 
ture” of Charities is the report of 
the College Settlements Associa- 
tion, aided by the Association of 
Neighborhood Workers, the Con- 
sumers’ League, the Womens’ 
Trade Unions League, working 
girl’s clubs and other organizations 
of the sort. Christmas, it seems, 
makes a dolorous month or two for 
the women wage earners. “Paper 
boxes are an important part of the 
Christmas trade,” says Miss Mary 
Van Kleeck of the College Settle- 
ment, “and in a paper box factory 
in New York City three or four 
hundred girls work from 7.45 A. M. 
until eight at night with half an 
hour for lunch and no time for sup- 
per and frequently work on Sun- 
day besides, making a total of more 
than seventy hours in a week.” A 
candy factory works from 7.15 A. 
M. until 7.45 P. M. twelve hours a 
day. In a cigar factory women 
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work from seven till seven; prompt- 
ly at twelve they rush from the 
factory to dinner returning to work 
after fifteen minutes or less, being 
piece workers. But there are worse 
cases still; notably that of a theatri- 
cal dressmaker who, last winter, 
kept her girls at work for over 
eighteen consecutive hours, and 
that of a laundry where a woman 
works with her feet the pedals of a 
heavy ironing machine, receiving 
one cent for each white duck bar- 
ber’s coat ironed. Her day is four- 
teen or fifteen hours long. There 
is a bindery which was reported on 
as working from eight o’clock in 
the morning until eleven or twelve 
o’clock at night, discharge follow- 
ing refusal to work overtime. Ac- 
companying the report on _ this 
bindery was a note saying, “They 
are going to work next Friday 
night until four A. M.” 

There is plenty of law against 
this sort of abuse of the one hun- 
dred and thirty thousand women 
working in the twenty-nine thou- 
sand factories in New York City, of 
the quarter of a million in New 
York State and of the million and a 
half such victims of circumstances in 
the country at large. But laws are 
not always enforced. In New York 
for example there are but fifty fac- 
tory inspectors to watch the seven- 
ty-eight thousand factories. More- 
over some states have no laws on 
the subject and in others the de- 
cisions of the courts are conflicting 
as to the constitutionality of laws 
limiting the hours of labor. _ Iili- 
nois has decided that such laws vio- 
late freedom of contract. But Mas- 
sachusetts, Nebraska, Washington 
and Oregon and the Supreme Court 
of the United States have declared 
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that freedom of contract is not vio- 
lated when the State extends legal 
protection where by reason of eco- 
nomic inequality the contract is not 
free, or where public healt! and 
public morals demand legislative 
restriction. Massachusetts as usual 
has to her credit the most himane 
decision of all, given in 1876. The 
United States Supreme Court de- 
cision, almost equally broa and 
vigorous, was only rendere:! this 
year; and just now the world of 
charities is watching with eager ex- 
pectancy for the opinion of the Su- 
preme Court in New York in the 
appellate division which has prom- 
ised to promulgate this month its 
decision as to whether New York 
State has a right to restrict the 
hours of women’s work in factories. 

One may say that with the Mas- 
sachusetts decision and the nation- 
al Supreme Court decision the New 
England conscience can be satisfied. 
3ut here are the tempting Christ- 
mas boxes and the Christmas trink- 
ets contained in them, cheapened 
for the Christmas bargain counter 
by this industrial slavery. That is 
where the shoe pinches the tender 
social conscience. 


For the Hague Conference 
CCORDING to present plans 


the meeting of the second 

conference at The Hague will 
open in May, and it would be nat- 
ural’ for it to open on the anniver- 
sary of the first conference of 1899, 
or May 18 next, the birthday of the 
Czar, who has issued the invitations 
to all the nations of the earth which 
are considered to be of sufficient 
importance. One subject will be 
proposed by the Interparliamentary 
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Union which is not mentioned in 
the program given out by the Rus- 
sian initiator of the meeting. It is 
that of an international parliament, 
and it was twice indorsed by the 
reccnt Mohonk arbitration confer- 
ence. The petition to president 
Roosevelt which was adopted by 
the conference, asking him to in- 
struct the American delegates to 
The Hague to present three sub- 
jects for insertion in the program, 
nanied first: “a plan by which the 
Hague Conference may become a 
permanent and recognized congress 
of the nations with advisory pow- 
ers. The platform of the confer- 
ence also contained a like worded 
indorsement of the proposition. 
Those who have been instrumental 
in securing the adoption of these 
indorsements look upon the step 
proposed as important for the 


coming formal unity of mankind, 


as a germ out of which will be 
developed in due time, by the neces- 
sities of the case, a genuine world 
legislative body, to be followed, as 
evolution brings about further prog- 
ress, by a world judiciary, of which 
the germ is probably the Hague 
court of Arbitration, and a world 
executive, whose tiny beginning 
may yet be traced to that existing 
executive officer of a present world 
organization of the nations in of- 
ficial form,—the Universal Postal 
Union. The proposition of a world 
representative body was embodied 
in the recent letter of the directors 
of the American Peace Society to 
President Roosevelt, and it is one 
of the subjects to be discussed in 
the national peace .Congress, pro- 
posed to be held in New York in 
April 1907. 

It is quite probable that subjects 
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upon which world legislation. will 
be desired will be brought to. The 
Hague conference next year in con- 
sequence of the third pan-American 
conference at Rio Janeiro this year. 
Of course practical agreement of the 
nations upon a world policy, which 
would be an expression of the will of 
the world upon the subjects and 
therefore true world legislation, can- 
not be secured, in the present stage 
of political development, without 
the submission of certain proposi- 
tions to the different governments 
for their ratification. But when the 
ratifications are made, they will be 
world legislation for so many of 
the nations as join. One need only 
recur to the previous pan-Ameri- 
can congress—that in the City of 
Mexico in 190I—to see that some 
of the subjects discussed there are 
just as suitable for consideration 
by all of the nations of the world 
as by those of North and South 
America alone. First of the twenty 
propositions adopted by that con- 
gress was a recommendation for a 
pan-American bank. A _ resolution 
was passed in favor of a custom 
house congress in order to bring 
about uniform practices and to avoid 
the arbitrary rulings of dishonest or 
incompetent officials. Many subjects 
were proposed to be considered by 
such a congress and they would be 
just as important for the countries of 
Europe and Asia in their relations 
with each other and with the two 
Americas as for the latter parts of 
the world by themselves: One fea- 
ture of the plan was for a perma- 
nent international customs commis- 
sion for the benefit of international 
commerce. Still other propositions 
were for the establishment of what 
would be an international statisti- 
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cal bureau for the interchange of 
official reports, and documents and 
of statistics upon subjects which 
would increase international knowl- 
edge and show vividly the practical 
unity of the world as an organism 
in which, to quote the words of a 
famous definition of an organism, 
“each part would be the end and 
the means of all the rest.” An in- 
terntaional copyright law was in- 
‘dorsed, also a proposition to codify 
international law, which would be 
one of the long strides forward to- 
ward a code of true world law, for 
such a codification would have that 
status, distinctly in advance of in- 
ternational law on its present basis, 
as soon as the codification should 
have been ratified by the nations. 
Treaties for the protection of trade 


marks and like devices were ap- 


proved and, also, an agreement that 
citizens of different countries might 


practice the liberal professions free- 
ly in other countries. Archaeology, 
international sanitary arrangements, 
protection of foreigners and other 
subjects were approved. ; 
Not one of those mentioned fails 
to be as important for the world as 
a whole as for the nations of North 
and South America. It is a fair 
supposition that some of these will 
be brought before the next confer- 
ence at The Hague, for they are 
right in the line of progress and 
some agreement must be reached 
regarding them in order that fur- 
ther unity of the nations may be 
attained. One good authority on 
international law gives his opinion 
to the effect that the next subject 
of international agreement will be 
some principle of expatriation, 
whereby citizens of one cotntry 
may transfer their allegiance easily 
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to whatever other country they 
please, under a general form applic- 
able to all nations. Certainly, too, 
the project for a codification «f in- 
ternational law has been so fre- 
quently named in this connection 
that some action toward that h ghly 
desirable end may be expect: 

At the present stage of the 1 ove- 
ment toward the unity of the na- 
tions, the greatest need is to ‘nake 
the mind of the world familiar with 
the idea of world unity. The 
United States is particularly well 
fitted to be foremost in the ad\ance 
because our own government is a 
development from a group of states 
which actually claimed and were 
accorded sovereign powers among 
themselves. To-day the national 
constitution recognizes only such 
powers in the national government 
as are specifically conferred upon 
it in writing, by the consent of the 
states. All other powers are re- 
served to the states, and there is a 
large field in which the states are 
absolutely sovereign, where the 
United States government has no 
right to interfere. 

Over and above our states senti- 
ment has developed a national sen- 
timent. In a_ similar way, the 
growing unity of the nations will 
develop a status higher than exists 
under international law. Nations 
will certainly, in all human prob- 
ability, continue to have their pres- 
ent national sovereignty, one over 
against each and all others, which 
no other will have any right to 
break down. But there are aspects 
in which there is a world sover- 
eignty higher than national sover- 
eignty and while the latter may 
continue to be absolute against any 
other nation, it must yield hefore 
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the higher sovereignty of the 
world. What no nation can do to 
any other nation, the entire body 
of mankind may hold it right and 
expedient to do, just as one state 
caniot impose its will upon any 
other state, but each and every 
state must yield its sovereignty to 
the higher sovereignty of the na- 
tion 

Tlie Mohonk conference this year 
witnessed such general and cordial 
acceptance of the coming political 
unity of the world that it was high- 
ly encouraging to those who have 
been particularly active in the 
movement. The advance of the 
idea proves that the times are ripe 
for it beyond the conception of 
most people. It proves the fitness 
of the world for further effort at 
political unity because the results 
attained seem all out of proportion 
to the effort made, like the fall of 
a row of bricks when the first one 
is tipped over. It has been only 
about five years since a practical 
proposition was made. It is true 
that some of the leading daily 
papers of the country have to this 
day refused to give one line to the 
subject. It is true that most of 
the magazines have refused to dis- 
cuss it in their pages. But, in spite 
of such neglect and rejection, it has 
secured such standing that it will 
doubtless have a place in the offi- 
cial program of the second confer- 
ence at The Hague. It was pre- 
sented by the Interparliamentary 
Union to President Roosevelt in 
September, 1904, when they put 
before him three subjects which 
they desired to see included in the 
program for The Hague, and it 
was included in Secretary Hay’s in- 
Vitation to the nations,—the invi- 


tation which was afterward waived 
by President Roosevelt in order 
that the Czar might issue the call. 
The action of the Interparliamen- 
tary Union this year in commend- 
ing the subject to the next Hague 
conference seems to make it cer- 
tain that it will come up. It de- 
mands public consideration by vir- 
tue of being the largest possible 
political subject which the human 
mind can consider and because of 
its momentous consequences, for 
perpetual peace and prosperity, for 
all the nations of the earth. It will 
be henceforth more carefully dis- 
cussed and will more steadily win 
its way to the approval of all the 
nations until the ideal political 
unity of the world is practically 
realized. 


Risking pathy. House of Lords 
and Church 


wa HERE’LL be wigs on the 

green tonight” was the 

jubilant observation of the 
British urchin apropos of a theolog- 
ical controversy nearing its cli- 
max. The stand of the Bishops in 
the House of Lords under the 
ieadership of the Archbishop of 
Canterbury has brought up in mili- 
tant array the entire body of Non- 
Conformist clergymen ministers of 
all stripes. There'll be something 
happening on the green, sure 
enough, in Old England pretty 
soon, if neither side gives way. In 
this tense situation, our sagacious 
ambassador, Mr. Whitelaw Reid, 
has been making a tactful speech 
on our own public education in 
Endinburgh in which he does his 
best to suggest the way out with- 
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out, of course, committing the un- 
pardonable indiscretion in a for- 
eign minister of entering into the 
heat of politics of the country whose 
guest he is. He points out that all 
trouble of the kind which is now 
and has been for the last four years 
tearing England’s vitals is avoided 
in this country by the disassocia- 
tion of the schools from the church 
by virtue of the dissociation of 
Church and state. To be sure no- 
body talks of disestablishing the 
Church of England as a recourse 
in this quarrel though disestablish- 
ment has long been within the 
range of speculative politics. But 
it may yet be brought into practical 
politics if “this eternal blazon” is 
not put a stop to by some modus 
vivendi such as the Liberal minis- 
try have honestly tried to frame. 
There were premonitions of the 


present storm as long ago as mid- 


summer. The High Churchmen or- 
ganized their protest in a manifesto 
against the Education Bill and is- 
sued a manifesto in the spirit of a 
remark by Lord Halifax. “Should 
the Education bill pass it would be 
the signal for a religious war which 
will show all England what Eng- 
land’s church still could do.” The 
church Union, however, had failed 
to rally the Conservatives in Parlia- 
ment and charged the followers of 
Mr. Balfour with conducting only 
a half-hearted fight against the 
Camphell-Bannerman bill. 

It was devolved upon the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury at the open- 
ing of the present session to renew 
this uncompromising fight of the 
extremists. Declaring that “he was 
no wrecker,” he blandly proceeded 
to wreck the bill with amendments. 
In pursuance of his policy Lord 
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Henneage moved that no school 
could be recognized as really a 
public elementary school which 
did not daily give “religious in- 
struction.” And this proposition 
was supported by the full weight 
of the Conservatives and the Bench 
of Bishops. This sounds very sim- 
ple, but its apparent simplicity and 
studied vagueness concealed a mul- 
titude of administrative difficulties. 
Who is to decide, for instance, 
what instruction is or is not “re- 
ligious?” Free Church opposition 
to Anglican Church control of 
schools take their religion with far 
more intense seriousness than do 
the High Anglicans; they regard 
doctrinal points as so essential that 
they insist on knowing just what 
the teaching is to be and on its 
being in the hands of experts and 
a matter of sole attention in the 
Sunday Schools, supplementing the 
general biblical instruction they 
want in the public schools. 

The spirit in which the Bishops 
have entered the combat is the main 
thing. The spirit of the Govern- 
ment was that of meeting the 
“Church with a large C half way, 
and the Church might have accept- 
ed it in like spirit, afforded its help 
in. procuring such amendments in 
details as would still further soften 
the bearing of it upon their special 
interest. But instead of this, as 
the London Tribune observes, 
“with perfect ease of mind they de- 
molish structures reared with infi- 
nite difficulty by those who have 
really to grapple with the many 
conflicting forces of which public 
opinion is composed. It matters 
not a whit to the Bishops that the 
final shape of the compromise 
reached in the education bill repre- 
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sented the extreme limit to which 
the government were able to lead 
Non-Conformist opinion. The Bis- 
hops have nothing to do with Non- 
Conformist opinion except to flout 
it.” The ramifications and refine- 
ments of the theological and secta- 
rian and partisan issues raised in 
this protentous pother over what 
seems to us but plain common- 
sense duty and justice are not 
worth while pursuing here; but 
there are certain large and import- 
ant movements which are easily 
understood and are extremely inter- 
esting. 

The first effect of the Bishops’ 
uncompromising attitude is to con- 
solidate all Non-Conformist  ele- 
ments. A tremendous meeting was 
immediately held to protest against 
the House of Lords amendments. 
Between 1100 and 1200 dissenters 


rallied to London from every Eng- 
lish shire, at considerable expense 
and inconvenience, as the represen- 
tatives of their local free church or- 


ganizations. From first to last, the 
speaking, cheered to the echo by 
the Puritan host, was a vigorous, 
stern and unanimous attack upon 
the Peers, especially the Lords 
Spiritual. One observer notes that 
“the best applauded points in the 
speeches were those that offered 
fight.” The. distinguished Baptist 
divine, recently President of the Na- 
tional Federation of Free Churches, 
Rev. F. B. Meyer, remarked signifi- 
cantly that “they did not wish 
to accelerate great constitutional 
changes nor to speak uncharitably 
of any fellow Christian, yet they 
must affirm that the Bishops in the 
House of Lords had rather acted in 
the interests of their calls and of 
their church than as stewards of 
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the custodians of the liberty and 
welfare of the entire country. The 
will of the people must stand.” Dr. 
Fairbairn, principal of Mansfield 
College, Oxford, wrote “the House 
of Lords which is a special preserve 
of the institution that calls itself the 
Church of England claims to resist 
the will of the people, but unless I 
am seriously in error, the people 
will take their own way and not 
mind the House of Lords.” That 
most active Non-Conformist lead- 
er, Dr. Clifford, directly attacked 
the Archbishop of Canterbury as 
“a new force that had now come in- 
to play, a force that ought not to 
be in existence at all.” He poured 
ridicule upon him as “the most re- 
cent illustration of Mr. Facing- 
Bothways that this generation had 
seen,” and was cheered to the echo 
when he declared that “no final set- 
tlement of state education could be 
reached save where the supremacy 
of the citizens was secure and the 
explusion of the churches and the 
clerics was also obtained.” He 
wound up by denouncing this “au- 
thorized eruption into the realms 
of government” of the clerics, as a 
blow at local government, at liber- 
ty of conscience and at the com- 
mon schools. “They were trying 
to secure more wealth for the cof- 
fers of the Anglican and Roman 
Catholic churches and more power 
to the priests.” 

The total upshot of what one of 
the Government’s spokesmen in the 
House of Lords declared to be “a 
general process of battering the 
Bill out of recognition “must be to 
make the path of compromise more 
and more difficult for the Govern- 
ment to tread. “As a council of 
despair and in order that the school 
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room of the people’s children may 
no longer remain the cock pit fo 
contending theologians,” says Mr. 
Macnamara, M. P., “the Govern- 
ment will have to insist that the 
State must confine its function in 
public education to the provision 
of purely secular teaching.” The 
answer to the Archbishop of Can- 
terbury’s schemes whereby he is 
trying to force the government to 
take over the denominational school 
buildings, pay rentals for them, and 
keep them in good structural re- 
pair for church uses at the same 
time, will be that the Free Churches 
will range themselves alongside the 
Liberal party in hostility to the 
hereditary and non-representative 
element in the British National 
Legislature. “They will have com- 
pelled large classes who might 
otherwise have been indifferent or 
hostile to constitutional change to 
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recognize that the hereditary house 
stands between them and religious 
feeling,” says the temperate Tri- 
bune. More important still they 
will make the mass of public opin- 
ion rallied on this fight available to 
the Liberal party and Gover:ment 
for the whole work of democratic 
legislation for England including 
land tenure and taxation which lies 
before the party. At the greit in- 
dignation meeting of the Free 
Church ministers and laymen «above 
referred to one of the most accept- 
able speeches was that of the Rev- 
erend C. Silvester Horne who de- 
clared that it was “the duty of the 
House of Commons to restore the 
education bill to its original shape; 
then to hand in their list of five 
hundred liberal peers to the King; 
and to demand that the measures 
which they were elected to pass 
should be passed into law.” 





Bristol and the Land of Pokanoket 


By Harry KNOWLES 
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VEN at the present day, the 

residents of Bristol, R. I., take 

pride in relating how it hap- 
pened that their town was one of 
the first places on the North Ameri- 
can continent to be settled by 
Europeans. The so-called “North- 
man’s Rock,” a mass of graywacke 
on the western shore of Mount 
Hope Bay, having curious, inde- 
cipherable inscriptions upon it, is 
thought by them to be sufficient 
proof of this. At any rate, the event 
is supposed to have come about in 
this way. 

In the year of our Lord tooo, 
Leif Ericson, a hardy Norsemzn, 
who was more at home on the water 
than on the land, was exploring the 
western continent, having reached 
it by way of Greenland. His Viking 
ship, according to the Norse saga, 
sailed around Labrador and Cape 
Cod after which it came to a place 
where a river “flowed out into a 
lake.” This is supposed to have been 
the Seaconnet river, up which the 
Norsemen sailed, as soon as the tide 
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came in, to Mount Hope Bay. The 
climate of the locality was so much 
milder than the Arctic regions where 
their homes were that the men de- 
cided to settle in the vicinity for 
the winter, and accordingly erected 
buildings to shelter themselves. 
Next they proceeded to explore the 
country. Among them was a Ger- 
man who one day wandered away 
from the camp and was lost in the 
woods. When he came back to the 
settlement, late at night, he brought 
large quantities of delicious wild 
grapes. This pleased the men, who, 
on the following day, began to 
gather and dry the luscious fruit 
which grew so abundantly that they 
named the country Vinland. 

The exaggerated stories which 
these men told about Vinland on re- 
visiting their native land naturally 
induced others to follow their ex- 
ample. Consequently, two years 
later Leif’s brother, Thorvald, cap- 
tained the boat that had carried the 
first party safely across the Atlantic 
Ocean and sailed to the new land. 
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Unfortunately, Thorvald was killed 
by the natives (Skraelings or “lean 
men” the Norse called them) so we 
have no good account of this second 
expedition. But in 1007 Thorfinn 
Karlsefni, a Norse seaman, jour- 
neyed from Iceland to Greenland, 
where he married. Then he raised 
a colony of 151 men and seven 
women and started for the mild and 
pleasant Vinland. They found the 
houses erected by Lief in 1o00 A. 
D., and, as these were not sufficient 
to accommodate all, they erected 
more and organized a colony in the 
new Vinland. At first they lived on 
peaceable terms with the Skrae- 
lings, but after the latter attacked 
the enthusiastic colonists, they de- 
cided to leave the land and so re- 
turned to Greenland in toto. 
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Though Karlsefni did not succeed 
in colonizing the country, other 
Norsemen probably. came and lived 
here, for an order commanding the 
Bishop of Greenland to make a trip 
to Vinland in 1121 seems to prove 
there must have been permanent 
residents in the territory. However, 
all records of the colonists were 
eventually lost and so their exist- 
ence is doubted by some and at 
best merely a matter of conjecture 

Tlie colony of the Norsemen, the 
first in Bristol, having been broken 
up by the aborigines, it was natural 
for the later colonists to expect 
more trouble with the Indians. But 
at first the two races lived in har- 
mony. In March, 1621, some citi- 
zens of the Plymouth Colony visit- 
ed, on a peace mission, Massasoit, 
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Chief of the Pokanoket tribe of In- 
dians, at his residence on Mount 


Hope (called Montop or Monthaup 
by them) which was then included 
in the \lassachusetts territory. 
vices rendered this sagamore dur- 
ing an illness won his heart and as 
| 


Ser- 


there 
successor 


ong as he lived was no 
trouble. His was Meta- 


comet, rechristened by the English 
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King Philip —a fearless, irascible, 
proud Indian brave who loved his 
native lands and detested the white 
men because they had settled in the 
locality along the shores of Mount 
Hope Bay. Philip became indig- 
nant as he watched the progress of 
civilization and finally solicited the 
aid of other savage tribes in the 
vicinity to exterminate the invaders. 
The colonists raised an army, which 
was commanded by Captain Ben- 
jamin Church of Bristol and Little 
Compton for defence. This was in 
1675. l‘or more than a year the in- 
trepid Indian chief waged a furious 
and barbarous warfare against the 
unprotected towns throughout New 
England with scarcely any opposi- 
tion. The English troops accom- 
plished little until they engaged the 
services of a traitor Indian to lead 
the white forces to the haunts of 
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who 
surprised and slain. 

In time King Philip lost all of 
his important counselors and rela- 
tives, and so this intrepid Indian 
chief, despairing of ever establish- 
ing his rights, wandered back to 
his home, broken in spirit and 
health, to end his days on the pic- 
turesque Monthaup. But not in 
peace. The colonists had suffered 
too much to let such a dangerous 
warrior reside near them. 
port of 


his superiors, were thereby 


The re- 
Philip’s homecoming was 
abroad than Captain 
Church invaded the prince’s terri- 
tory, where the chieftain’s forces 
were surprised. The Indians did 
not give battle but started to escape, 
and as Metacomet was fleeing from 
those who had usurped his land 
and rights he was shot down by 
one of his own tribe who had turned 
traitor. 

Three parties claimed the lawful 
ownership of the fertile Monthaup 
lands after the devastation of the 
savages, the real proprietors. They 
were the Massachusetts 
Rhode Island colonies and an in- 
dividual named Crowne, and_ all 
three filed their claims with the 
Sovereign. John Crowne was a na- 
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tive of Nova Scotia, a poet and 
dramatist of some ability and a 
Royalist 


to the marrow of his 
bones. The French occupation of 
Nova Scotia had deprived his father 
of the property he held in that local- 
ity, and so John, who was some- 
what of a favorite at Court, re- 
quested the King to give the lands 
known as Monthaup to his familv 
as a consideration for their loyalty. 
His claim was considered with the 
others, but on January 12, 1680, 
King Charles II granted the lands 
to the Plymouth Colony, a reserva- 
tion of seven bear skins per annum 
being made. 

Having obtained possession of 
the property, the next thing was to 
sell it. The committee appointed 
by the Court of Plymouth for this 
purpose was not long in finding 
purchases for the fertile tract, which 
was sold on September 14, 1680 to 
four Boston merchants whose 
names were John Walley, Nathan- 


iel Byfield, Stephen Burton and Na- 
thaniel Oliver. The price was 1,100 
pounds reckoned in the currency of 
New England. The Grand Deed 
conveying the property to these 
men is a curious document. It ex- 
empted the region from taxation 
for seven years. Among _ other 
things it provided that wher sixty 
families had settled on the land it 
should become a town—this condi- 
tion was fulfilled within a year and 
the freemen decided to call it Bris- 
tol—and also that “no man’s private 
interest of little or small value— 
particularly the setting up of mills 
or the making of mill ponds—shall 
hinder the public good of the Plan- 
tation.” 

Many interesting things might 
be said about the original “Proprie- 
tors” of Bristol. The most import- 
ant man among them was Colonel 
Byfield. He lived in the town for 
over forty years, during which time 
he exerted a big influence over local 
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affairs, serving as Chief Justice in 
the Common Pleas division of the 
General Sessions Court for thirty- 
eight years, receiving five commis- 
sions from three. different sover- 
King William, Queen Anne, 
II—and filling many 
positions in an efficient 
John Walley was a man 


eigns 
and George 
other public 
manner. 


of sterling character and pleasant 


disposition. He commanded the 
land forces of Sir William Phipps 
in the expedition against Canada in 
1690. Stephen Burton was a schol- 
arly man and served as the first 
Clerk of Peace, a position similar to 
that of Clerk of Court. Mr. Oliver 
sold his interest to Nathan Hay- 
man, a shrewd mariner-merchant of 
Boston. One of the early settlers 
who figured in many disputes was 
Judge John Saffin, who married 
Rebecca Lee, the daughter of the 


first resident minister. Once he ac- 
cused Walley and Byfield of graft; 
but in a famous “retraction” said if 
their actions were “not unright- 
eous,”’ then he had done them 
wrong and had better have spared 
his “poetical notions and satirical 
expressions” —an apology that must 
have been more cutting than the 
accusations. A few of the other 
prominent freemen are the follow- 
ing: Nathaniel Bosworth, a cooper 
and fisherman who was given free 
wharfage in 1722; William Throop, 
commonly known “Goodman” 
Throop, boasted of being the first 
man to enter the town by a team 
(it was a cart drawn by oxen); 
while Richard Smith was the first 
Town Clerk. 

No part of the history of Bristol 
interests us so much as that relat- 
ing to the war between the colonies 
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and the Mother Country. Though 
there were some Tories in the set- 
tlement, the majority of the inhabi- 
tants favored the cause of inde- 
pendence, as the following incident 
endorsing the famous “Boston Tea 
Party” shows. In order 
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ished by the British soldiers then 
stationed on the men-oj-war at 
Newport. One Saturday aiternoon 
in October a fleet consisting of the 
frigate “Rose,” carrying twenty 
guns, the “Glasgow,” twenty-four, 





to manifest their appro- 
bation of throwing the 
tea overboard into Boston 
harbor, a committee, con- 
sisting of Joseph Russell, 
Nathan Fales, Simeon 
Potter, William Bradford, 
Shearjashub Bourne, Ben- 
jamin Bosworth, and 
Joshua Ingraham, was 
appointed at a town meet- 
ing held February 16, 
1774, to draw up resolu- 
tions, which, upon ap- 
proval by the town, were 
to be sent to the Boston 
Committee of  Corre- 
spondence and printed in the “New- 
port Mercury.” The document was 
a bulky one, full of “righteous in- 
dignation,” which made it plain to 
all who read that “the blood of our 
ancestors is boiling in our veins.” 
At the same time confidence was 
expressed in the Sovereign, George 
III, and it was wisely suggested 
that if the “wicked” were taken 
away from the Court, “an happy 
era would commence” and “wis- 
dom, justice, and clemency of ad- 
ministration would conciliate the 
affection of the colonies.” In June 
of the same year a subscription of 
forty-eight pounds, four shillings, 
and four pence was taken up in the 
town for the relief of the destitute 
in Boston. 

It is not to be expected that a 
zealous manifestation of patriotism 
like the foregoing could go unpun- 
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and the “Swan,” twenty, under 
command of Sir James \Vallace, 
sailed from Newport and anchored 
off the town of Bristol. \Vord was 
sent ashore by the Commander that 
he wanted to confer with a commit- 
tee representing the town. Some 
prominent citizens thought it proper 
for the eminent sailor to come ashore 
if he wanted to consult any of them, 
and accordingly sent a message to 
this effect to him. Captain Wallace 
immediately opened fire on the set- 
tlement. This so frightened the in- 
habitants and threatened such a dire 
destruction of the village, that Colo- 
nel Potter was asked to go aboard 
the flagship and find out on what 
terms the cannonading would be 
stopped. The irreducible minimum 
was the presentation to His Majes- 
ty’s soldiers and sailors of forty 
sheep, which was willingly agreed 
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to, there being no other course pos- 
sible. The mutton must have been 
furnished largely by Captain Jona- 
than Peck and Benjamin Bosworth, 
for at a town meeting held in April, 
1770, they were reimbursed in. sums 
of ten pounds and ten shillings, and 
nine pounds and sixpence respec- 
tively for “sheep delivered to Cap- 
tain Wallace.” 

\lore diastrous than this trivial 
affair was the burning of the vil- 
lage by the British on May 25, 1778. 
About five hundred men, most of 
them said to have been Hessians, 
under command of Lieutenant-Colo- 
nel Campbell, landed first in War- 
ren and then proceeded to the vil- 
lage, destroying property of every 
description along their route. Their 
special object was the destruction 
of a number of flat boats that had 
been constructed in order to make 
a raid on the King’s soldiers. The 
residents had received no warning 
of the enemy’s approach and conse- 
quently lost much property and val- 
uables. In all about thirty build- 
ings were destroyed by the British 
hirelings, among them being St. 
Michael’s Church. Legend says 
that the soldiers believed the tombs 
under the church were used as 


powder magazines. It was even 
worse than this, for about thirty 


Bristolites were taken prisoners and 


carried to Newport. The English- 
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imen met with no opposition for ex- 
aggerated reports about their num- 
ber so badly frightened Colonel 
Nathaniel Cary, who commanded 
the local guard, that he did not 
offer battle, but left the town with 
his forces, and consequently it was 
sacked and burned by the British 
without any interference. The sol- 
diers robbed everybody and any- 
thing that they could put their 
hands on and it is even said they 
took worthless things from the 
slaves. 

Incidents of the town’s share in 
the fight of the colonies for inde- 
pendence might be related galore. 
Precautionary measures were taken 
some time before war was actually 
declared. At a town meeting held 
in the fall of 1775, which, it will be 
remembered, was after the battles 
of Lexington and Concord, it was 
voted to purchase small arms, that 
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extra cartridges be made, and that 
other measures for the safety of the 
town be taken. Previously a “watch” 
had been established, and all men 
between the ages of sixteen and 
sixty were liable to be called for 
this duty. Efforts were made to 
throw up forts for defence, but in 
spite of these safeguards, the resi- 
dents were advised to 


the entire state. Bristol took on its 
past customs, the people returned 
to their daily routine, and the town 
once more assumed a gayety that 
had distinguished it for so long. 
An equally honorable though less 
romantic part has been taken by 
Bristol in more recent hostilities. 
Among the inhabitants who went 





remove to the _ interior. 


Lord Percy was greatly 
hated by the residents of 


Bristol. On the other 
hand, they gladly wel- 
comed that friend of the 
colonies, Marquis de La- 
fayette, who _ stationed 
his principal corps at 
Bristol. While in the 
town the Frenchmen 
lived in the house of Jo- 
seph Reynolds on _ the 
Neck. Another noted 
personage whose visits 
the residents of to-day 
like to tell you 
about was the “Father of His 
Country.” He first passed through 
the town while en route from New- 
port to Providence, and again in 
1793, twelve years after, he visited 
Governor Bradford, then a Senator 
from the state of Rhode Island. 
When the British left Newport in 
1780 quiet was again restored to 
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to the front in the Civil War and 
distifiguished themselves was Gen- 
eral Ambrose E. Burnside. 

During the early days of the 
Bristol colony all religious ques- 
tions were settled in the town meet- 
ing—that venerable New England 
institution ‘which has dealt with so 
many matters of vital importance. 
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At the very first town meeting for 
the transaction of public business, 
it was voted that forty pounds be 
assessed for building a house for a 
minister; while in 1680, just after 
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the deed had been granted, Benja- 
min Woodbridge “was engaged to 
preach the gospel.” The first relig- 
ious service was held in Deacon 
Nathaniel Bosworth’s house. Later 
services were conducted at Nathan- 
iel Byfield’s residence, which was 
used as a town house and parsonage 
as well. Mr. Woodbridge’s sojourn 
in Bristol was not particularly 
peaceful, the question of compensa- 
tion causing momentous trouble. 


As the people could not decide upon 
a definite amount, Mr. Woodbridge 
agreed to preach for a “free and 
weekly contribution”; but with the 
understanding that if it did not 
amount to sixty pounds in a year 


the town should make up that 
amount, and if over sixty pounds 
the surplus should go to the town. 
But the dilemma did not end here, 
and on June 28, 1686, several promi- 
nent citizens petitioned the - Rev. 
Increase Mather that Mr. Wood- 
bridge be withdrawn from the town, 
which was ultimately granted. 

The second minister was the Rev. 
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Samuel Lee, an Englishman who 
graduated from Oxford and came to 
Bristol in 1687 on a salary of sixty 
pounds a year, at which time the 
town also appropriated fifty pounds 
to build a parsonage. Mr. Lee, 
whom Cotton Mather called the 
“light of both Englands,” was a man 
of means and culture, and did not 
find the provincial life in New Eng- 
land suited to his refinement; so he 
returned to the Mother Country, in 
1691, on the good ship “Dolphin.” 
Though brief, his ministry was a 
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very successful one, and on May 3, 
1687, the church was organized as 
“The Church of Christ in Bristol.” 
The third person “called” to thé 
parish was the Rev. John Sparhawk, 
a Harvard graduate, who was 
promised “seventy pounds per an- 
num whilst he remains single and 
eighty pounds by the year when he 
comes to keep a family,” as com- 
pensation. He died in the town 
after twenty-three years of faithful 
service. 

All the previous ecclesiastical 
troubles of Bristol were small in 
comparison to the controversy that 
was then waged. A young man, 
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born in Ireland of Scotch parent- 
age, named James McSparran, who 
was possessed of a marvelous ora- 


tory, visited the town in 1718 and 
pleased the people so much with his 
preaching that they asked him to 
become their minister. 
ed to this, but in doing so incurred 


He consent- 


the displeasure of 
Boston. Many derogatory state- 
ments about young McSparran’s 
“unguarded conversation” followed 
him to Bristol and the town held a 
meeting to decide what was to be 
done. The result was complete ex- 
oneration, as the following extract 
from a minute made at the time 
shows: “We do in duty, as well as 
affection, declare our hearty for- 
giveness of all his past miscarriages 
and receive him as our brother in 
the Lord.” But the trouble did not 
end here; and on October 13, 1719, 
Mr. McSparran went to England to 
secure confirmation of his creden- 
tials. While there he changed his 


Dr. Mather of 


religious views and was admitted 
to the priesthood in the Church of 
England; and when he returned to 
America, it was to settle in the 
Narragansett Country as a mission- 
ary of the “Society for Propagating 
the Gospel in Foreign Parts,” where 
he led a perfectly honorable and 
blameless life. 

This religious society, which was 
later known as the Catholic Con- 
eregational Society of Bristol, Rhode 
Island, being incorporated by the 
Legislature in 1784, has had many 
pastors since Dr. McSparran’s pas- 
torate and has of course grown con- 
siderably during the time. One 
able man who occupied the pulpit 
was Rev. John Burt, who warmly 
supported the colonies in their 
fight for independence. However, 
the community became so poor dur- 
ing the dark days of the Revolution 
that regular services were discon- 
tinued. Another prominent pastor, 
who also became known outside his 
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parish, was Henry Wight. He 
thought the Legislature a little lax 
in not appointing a day of thanks- 
giving during its session in 1803 
and openly stated his opinion in the 
pulpit. This brought forth a repri- 
mand from several prominent citi- 
zens who disliked his out-spoken 
manner, in which they warned him 


the year previous. This sum did 
not prove sufficient to complete the 
structure so the right to build pews 
was sold in order to raise the neces- 
sary amount. The most authentic 
authorities say the building was of 
moderate size and clapboarded in- 
side and out. It had a cap-roof 
with a tower in the centre, in which 
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that “he had been engaged for the 
performance of religious duties, not 
those of a political expositor”; that 
his occupation as such was “suffi- 
ciently copious to occupy more than 
all his attention”; and charged him 
with having said that “the conduct 
of a majority of the Legislature of 
this state tends more to the promo- 
tion of anarchy and confusion than 
good order” in a Thanksgiving ser- 
mon. 

The first church was built in 
Bristol in 1684, two hundred and 
fiity pounds having been appropri- 
ated by the town for the purpose 


hung a bell that was rung by 
“Goody” Corp for three pounds a 
year. A “Dorman or Luthorn” 
window above the preacher’s desk 
let in abundant light for his pur- 
poses, while there were double rows 
of windows on each of the four 
sides. This was necessary because 
of the large galleries extending 
around the interior of the church. 
It should be mentioned that sepa- 
rate places were provided for the 
women to worship—the custom of 
their sitting with the men not pre- 
vailing. The committee which built 
this meeting house was made up as 
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follows: John Walley, Nathaniel 
Byfield, Benjamin Church, John 
Cary and John Rogers. 

After one hundred years’ service 
this old edifice was torn down and 
a new house of worship at the cor- 
ner of Bradford and Hope streets, 
which was dedicated in 1784, took 
its place. This eventually became 
the Town House, being moved to 
its present location, and the society 
erected the beautiful stone church 
upon the original site in 1855. The 
style of architecture of the latter, 
which has an eighteen-foot square 
tower on the northwest corner, is 
Gothic. The interior is finished 
with groin-arched ceiling and ap- 
propriately furnished with black 
walnut pews, there being one hun- 
dred and fourteen in all. An at- 
tractive chapel in memory of Wil- 
liam and Charlotte DeWolf was 
erected in 1869 by their daughters, 


Charlotte DeWolf and Mary De- 
Wolf Rogers. 


The history of the Protestant 
Episcopal Church in Bristol dates 
back to the early part of the eight- 
eenth century when services were 
probably first conducted according 
to that ritual by laymen. Before 
1720 a petition had been addressed 
to the Bishop of London for a resi- 
dent minister, and about the same 
time the first Episcopalian place of 
worship was begun. Colonel Henry 
Mackintosh gave the land and two 
hundred pounds in money. Besides 
this Boston and Newport each con- 
tributed one hundred pounds, while 
smaller sums came from. other 
places, so that a total of one thou- 
sand pounds was collected. The 
steeple was not added until 1734. 
The first minister was the Rev. 
James Orem, who was sent over 
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from England by the “Propagation 
Society” at a-salary of sixty pounds 
per annum. However, he did not 
stay long in the town and for a 
time the parish must have been 
without a resident preacher; for in 
1722-23 twelve men of the Church 
of England were imprisoned for re- 
fusing to contribute toward the sup- 
port of the Presbyterian teaclier, 
Nathaniel Cotton. <A protest was 
made to the Lord Bishop of London 
by Dr. McSparran, but this severe 
policy was continued until 1744. 
Rev. John Usher, a graduate of 
Harvard College, and son of Lieu- 
tenant-Governor Usher of New 
Hampshire, was the second rector. 
The church prospered under his su- 
pervision and at the Easter meet- 
ing in 1724 the first vestry was 
elected, the men _ chosen being 
prominent or wealthy citizens of 
the town. The church progressed 
steadily. In 1728 money was raised 
for the purchase of a bell, which 
was shipped from England and ar- 
rived in Newport safely. But while 
it was being brought up the bay, a 
strong sailor named Thomas Wal- 
dron thought to surprise the resi- 
dents of Bristol by ringing the bell 
as the ship bearing the precious 
burden approached the town. His 
anticipated pleasure was brief; for 
he struck the metal with the clap- 
per but once when it cracked and 
was useless. The bell was returned 
to England and after being recast 
was reshipped to Bristol, which 
place it reached safe and sound. 
Some curious matters were settled 
by this society. Once it was voted 
that the rector support all the: wid- 
ows in the parish out of his meagre 
salary. The baptism of slaves was 
forbidden for many years. 
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The Rev. Mr. Usher died on the 
eve of the Revolution, after more 
than half a century of efficient ser- 
vice in St. Michael’s parish. Dur- 
ing his pastorate he baptized over 
seven hundred persons, married one 
hundred and eighty-five couples, 
and officiated at two hundred and 
seventy-four funerals. His son, John 
Usher, Jr., acted as senior warden 
and clerk after his father’s death. 
He also served as lay-reader and 
thus kept the spirit of the church 
alive during the trying days of the 
war with the Mother Country. 
After peace had been signed, a new 
edifice was erected to replace the one 
destroyed by the British soldiers 
and until 1800 Mr. Usher, Jr., was 
at the head of the church, serving it 
as rector during the last eight years. 
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No account of St. Michael’s par- 
ish in Bristol would be complete 
without at least a brief mention of 
the Rt. Rev. Alexander Viets Gris- 
wold, D. D., of Connecticut, who 
was rector for twenty-six years, 
and consecrated Bishop of the East- 
ern diocese in 1811. Mr. Griswold 
first came to Bristol on a visit and 
was invited to become rector of St. 
Michael’s three times before he ac- 
cepted the call. He found the 
church in a state of decay and the 
members in a state of lethargy. 
The Bishop tells us in his auto- 
biography that he wisely avoided 
controversial subjects in his ser- 
mons. Probably this was the rea- 
son why many of the Congregation- 
alists attended his services while 
they had no minister of their own. 
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A great revival spread over the 
town in 1812. More than one hun- 
dred persons were confirmed and 
the parish was so firmly established 
as a result that it became well 
known throughout New England. 

The venerable Bishop Griswold 
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thirty feet high, which includes, he- 
sides the freestone tower, a beliry 
and a spire of wood covered with 
slate. The interior furnishings— 
pews, pulpit, desk, chancel rail and 
organ—are black walnut, and the 


edifice will seat about eight hundred 
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was succeeded by the Rev. John 
sristed, who proved a worthy suc- 
cessor, building up the parish, in- 
creasing the membership in 1830-31 
at the time of a revival by over one 
hundred names, and being instru- 
mental in the erection of a new edi- 
fice. The next rector was Rev. 
James Welch Cook, through whose 
efforts a wooden chapel was erected 
at a cost of $1,200. The present 
church edifice was built during the 
residence of the Rev. William 
Stowe. It is Gothic in design, built 
of freestone and has a well-propor- 
tioned steeple on the southwest cor- 
ner. The latter is one hundred and 
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people. The beautiful chapel on 
Hope street was erected in 1877. 
Trinity Church is really an out- 
growth of St. Michael’s, for it owes 
its existence very largely to the 
beneficence of a former communi- 
cant of the latter, Mrs. Ruth B. De- 
Wolf, who left the major part of 
her estate for the purpose of build- 
ing it. The first service in the new 
parish was held on Whitsun-day. 
1875, and the Rev. Samuel Moran 
of Providence was the first pastor. 
The church was built in 1878 and 
is a neat wooden building, taste- 
fully constructed and furnished. 
No less a distinguished person- 
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age than George Whitfield was the 
first Methodist preacher to address 
an audience in the town of Bristol, 
which he did on September 17, 
1740. At the time he was en route 
from Newport to Boston and had 
been detained in the village by a 
heavy rain storm. Mr. Whitfield 
was not allowed to preach in any of 
the religious edifices then standing, 
and it is said that only through the 
efforts of Lydia, the wife of Hope- 
still Potter, was the Court House 
obtained for his use. Almost fifty 
years later another famous Metho- 
dist preacher came to the town. 
This was the Rev. Jesse Lee who 
addressed the residents on July 2, 


1790. He, too, like his eminent 


predecessor, had landed at Newport 
and was en route for the metrop- 
olis of the Massachusetts Bay Col- 


ony when overtaken by Captain 
Daniel Gladding, who invited the 


Methodist missionary to become his 
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guest over night. This impromptu 
service was followed by the organ- 
ization of a Methodist society, with 
the Rev. Ezekiel Cooper as the first 
resident minister. Services were 
held in the Court House, and it is 
said they were much disturbed by 
the “rabble” who made several 
plans to break up the meetings. 
This was only the beginning of the 
trouble, for three years later no 
roof could be found to shelter the 
minister on his periodical visits. 
But in spite of this, the church 
lived, and in 1805 a plain wooden 
building was constructed on the 
Common in which to hold the ser- 
vices. Nearly one hundred mem- 
bers joined the church during the 
revival of 1812, and fully twice that 
number in 1820. Jn 1856 the pres- 
ent church was built. It is a com- 
modious structure, sixty-two by 
eighty feet in size, with a spire one 
hundred and sixty feet high. The 














interior is conveniently arranged, 
there being a good sized vestry, a 
large room for the ladies’ societies, 
and another room for the use of 
committees and the like on the first 
floor. The furnishings are appro- 
priate. 

Many eminent preachers of the 
Methodist sect have served in the 
Bristol edifice. One of the ablest 
was Joseph Snelling, who was so 
popular that he served the church 
at three different periods, which was 
then contrary to the custom preval- 
ing in the Methodist Synod. An- 
other prominent man to occupy the 
pulpit was Father Taylor, who was 
converted under somewhat singular 
circumstances. At the time he was 
a rough sailor attending a revival 
service in the Bromfield Street 
Church, Boston. The service so 
greatly impressed mariner Taylor 
that he became a Christian and later 
in life was known as the famous 
“Sailor Preacher.” He was station- 
ed in Bristol in 1826. No better 
place could have been selected for 
him. The village was then a sea- 
port of considerable importance and 
doubtless the words that he spoke 
to the different sea-faring men who 
were in the port from time to time 
were spread over leagues and leag- 
ues, and possibly carried to millions 
of souls. 

The first Baptist Church in Bris- 
tol was founded by a _ peculiar 
happening. A _ resident physician 
of the town, Dr. Nelson by name, 
was so disappointed in not being 
able to worship after the Baptist 
faith that he decided to remove 
to New York. The packet on which 


he embarked was wrecked en route 


and all on board lost except Dr. 
Nelson and another. The physician 
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considered this the judgement of 
the Almighty and forthwith he re- 
turned to the town and established 
a Baptist Church. This occurred 
in 1807, but four years later there 
were only twenty-three members, 
The first pastor, Rev. James M. 
Winchell, began his labors in 1812, 
and through the courtesy of the 
rector of St. Michael’s the ordina- 
tion service took place in that edi- 
fice. His pastorate was a _ short 
one, and he was succeeded hy the 
Rev. Barnabas Bates, who started 
the first Sunday school in the town. 
Though an able man, matters did 
not go well in the “Stone Chapel” 
—as the Baptist Church was called 
—during his pastorate. In the 
summer of 1818 Mr. Bates was ac- 
cused of preaching strong Unita- 
rian doctrines and denying the Di- 
vinity of Christ, as well as the doc- 
trine of the Holy Trinity. This 
charge divided the church members 
into two rival factions which were 
bitterly opposed to each other in 
the controversies that followed. The 
“Bates party” got control of the 
church and maintained their pos- 
session for seven years. At a pub- 
lic town meeting held during this 
time it was voted that the building, 
which stood on land donated by the 
town, was being used for other pur- 
poses than intended, “of teaching 
in Religion or Literature,” which 
was considered a trespass and vio- 
latiqn of the town’s rights. During 
this discordant period, from 1818 
to 1825, the Baptist congregation 
proper held services in the “Brick 
School House” or “Academy Hall” 
on Sunday mornings and in private 
houses in the evening. The church 
had no resident pastor meanwhile. 
Great credit for uniting the two 
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factions and the building up of the 
church, as well as repairing the 
structure, is due to the Rev. How- 
ard Malcolm Jones, a graduate of 
Brown University, who occupied 
the pulpit from 1869 to 1879, per- 
haps the longest and most success- 
ful pastorate that it has ever seen. 
Another Baptist Society, known 
as the South Christian Church, was 
organized in 1833, and after meet- 
ing in the Court House for a year 
built a house of worship on High 
strect. The first 
pastor was Har- 
very Sullings. The 
society was ulti- 
mately dissolved 
and the church 
sold. 
The first Roman 
Catholic to preach 
in the town of 


3ristol was Bishop 


Cheverus, who, 
while visiting a 
French family, was 
generously offered 
the pulpit of St. 
Michael’s Church, 
and preached be- 
fore a large con- 
gregation. Quite 
different was the 
treatment of Rev. 
Father McCallion of Warren, one 
of the Bishop’s successors. The 
latter was allowed to hold services 
in the town hall one Sunday, but 
later the use of this building was 
denied him. In spite of this oppo- 
sition, however, the Roman Catho- 
lic religion prospered in Bristol, and 
in 1855 Saint Mary’s parish, as 
the locality is called, erected a suit- 
able edifice, which was rededicated 
on September 4, 1870, after being 
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extensively altered and improved. 

The Second Advent Society was 
organized in 1843 and O. R. Fassett 
was the first resident pastor. .Meet- 
were first held in _ private 
houses, then the Court House, and 
finally a place of worship was 
erected. 

Doubtless the most adventurous 
chapter in the history of Bristol is 
the one relating to its famous priva- 
teers, which not only materially 
aided the struggling colonies in 
their fight for inde- 
pendence by de- 
stroying many 
thousands of dol- 
lars’ worth of prop- 
erty, capturing the 
crafts of the Moth- 
er Country’s Ma- 
rine service, and 
bringing a million 
dollars’ worth of 
wealth to the town, 
but gained a noto- 
riety for the port 
which has been 
creditably recorded 
in the annals of the 
American marine. 
One of the first 
privateers was the 
“Prince Charles o1 
Lorraine,’’ which 
was commanded by Captain Simeon 
Potter, who, prior to the Revolu- 
tion, according to some accounts of 
him, must have been somewhat of 
a pirate. He was born in Bris- 
tol, went to sea at an early age, 
and when a mere lad was given 
command of the ship on which he 
won both fame (or better notori- 
ety) and riches. The culmination 
of his brilliant career was the part 
he took in the destruction of the 


ings 
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“Gaspee,” a British armed schooner 
which ran ashore while chasing a 
sloop in Narragansett Bay. Ater 
his adventurous life on the ocean 
wave, Captain Potter became a 
staid citizen of the town of Bristol, 
serving as representative in the 
General Assembly, tax assessor, 
vestryman of St. Michael’s Church, 
and in other capacities. 

When war was declared between 
Great Britain and the United 
States in 1812 another opportunity 
was given for the business of priva- 
teering. The merchants of Bristol 
were not slow to take advantage 
of this, for they had recently suf- 
fered many hardships at the hands 
of the English commanders. Among 
them was James DeWolf, a de- 
scendant of Simeon Potter. He 
fitted up the “Yankee,” a brig of 
one hundred and sixty tons bur- 
then, with a crew of one hundred 
and twenty men, carying eighteen 
guns and commanded by Captain 
Oliver Watson. A generous agree- 
ment was drawn up between own- 
ers, officers and men, and this priv- 
ateer sailed in the summer of 1812. 
Unexpected success attended the 
vessel from the start and she paid 
for herself again and again, besides 
generously rewarding those who 
risked their lives in the dangerous 
occupation. The “Yankee” cap- 
tured her first prize before she had 
been out of port two weeks. One 
prize taken on her first cruise was 
the ship “Francis,’ whose confis- 
cated cargo brought over $200,000. 
In the second cruise the “Yankee” 
captured the brig “Shannon” (with 
a cargo of cotton worth over $670) 
which Captain DeWolf converted 
into a privateer, renaming it the 
“Balance.” In all, the valiant “Yan- 
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kee” made six voyages and always 
returned amply paid for each. But 
it was not always without cost; for 
the sailors were sometimes injured 
in their dangerous occupation and 
even-the commander of one cruise 
lost a leg during the voyage 
Some of the other privateers and 
interesting facts connected with 
their history are as follows: the 
brig “Rambler” did. efficient 
along the coast of Africa; a 
brig, the “Macdonough,” wa 
sent out by 


work 
other 
also 
the owners of the 
“Yankee.” Though she captured 
several prizes, all were re-taken 
from her and the entire cruise was 
unprofitable. A boat named the 
“Hiram,” which was built for pilot 
service in Vineyard Sound, had a 
tragic end. While in the vicinity 
of the Island of Barbuda an explo- 
sion occurred and only a few of the 


crew escaped. The cause was never 
known; but legend says that the 
tragedy was the result of engaginz 
some English sailors. 

The only black paragraphs in the 
annals of Bristol are those relating 


to the disgraceful slave trade, 
which, however, at that time, was 
not considered a dishonorable means 
of earning a livelihood. ‘The sale of 
human flesh did not find a ready 
market in Bristol. In fact, it was 
customary to ship the “live freight” 
directly from Africa to ports in the 
Southern states. But that requisite 
article used so extensively in bar- 
gaining for the black Africans, 
namely, New England rum, 
made in the town. Some 
chants of Bristol did a_ thriving 
business in this way for a’ while. 
The modus operandi was to bring 
a cargo of molasses from the \\est 
Indies to the local distilleries, ex- 


was 
mer- 
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change it for rum, which was bar- 
tered for human flesh, and the lat- 
ter sold as slaves. This business 
netted such big profits that the 
men engaged in it would not reveal 
facts, and any history of the slave 
trade in Bristol is, therefore, in- 
definite. 

A history of education in Bristol 
begins with the old “grammar” 
school and includes an academy and 
normal school. Tradition says that 
John Cary was the first “master” ; 
but according to authentic records 
Samuel Cobbitt was the first man 
engaged by the town to “instruct 
the vouths in knowledge.” He 
came in 1685 and besides some land 
that was set apart for his use, it 
was voted by the authorities that 
his salary be twenty-four pounds a 
year, each child having to pay three 
pence per week. He _ remained 
about ten years and was immediate- 
ly succeeded, as were the others in 
turn, except for the years from 1772 
to 1781, when no school was main- 
tained. The first to make a gift to 
the town for educational purposes 
was Colonel Byfield, who, in 1714, 
entrusted John Nutting, then the 
schoolmaster, with four lots of 
land, which were to be rented and 
the income devoted to educating 
the youths of the community. In 
the meantime the price of school- 
ing had advanced to three shillings 
for reading and writing and four if 
Latin was included. Soon after this 
the salary of the respected master, 
which from the first had been 
meagre, was increased to fifty 
pounds per annum, if single; and 
sixty if married. For a while, some 
trouble was experienced because 
the schoolmaster did not conduct 


teligious exercises during school 
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hours according to the Episcopal 
doctrine, but this difficulty was ul- 
timately adjusted peacefully. In 
1727 the town appropriated fifty 
pounds for a schoolhouse, which 
was built on State street and saw 
several years of use before the ses- 
sions were held in the Court House. 
The town is now divided into sev- 
eral districts which are supplied 
with primary, intermediate and 
grammar schools of the highest ex- 
cellence. A private academy was 
built in 1791. 

3ut some of the residents who 
were not satisfied with the free op- 
portunities for education started a 
“select school,’ which was a high 
school in all but name. A new 
building was soon needed and in 
i871 the present “Byfield School” 
was built. At a still more recent 
date, greater educational opportun- 
ities have been afforded the youths 
of Bristol. For on March 13, 1905, 
at the annual financial town meet- 
ing, a generous citizen, Colonel 
Samuel P. Colt, offered the town 
$40,000 for a high school building 
as a memorial to his motter, Theo- 
dora DeWolf Colt, if the town 
would provide the site, which was 
agreed to. A committee, consist- 
ing of Rev. John F. Downing, 
Judge O. L. Bosworth, John P. 
Reynolds, M. A. Cheesman, Ezra 
Dixon, Herbert F. Bennett and John 
C. Davis, was appointed to select 
the site, and they chose one bound- 
ed by Church, High and Court 
streets, and Narragansett avenue, 
in the centre of the town. 

At a subsequent town meeting 
called to provide the funds for the 
purchase of this site, the selection 
was disapproved on account of the 
too great cost, and Colonel Colt 
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again came forward and offered to 
purchase a site, provided the Com- 
mittee were instructed to consult 
with him as to location. This was 
done, and a site on Hope street 
bounded by Bradford street, Ward- 
well street and land of the Mayo 
estate was chosen, and paid for by 
Colonel Colt at a cost of nearly 
fifty thousand dollars. Without fur- 
ther preliminaries the cost of the 
school has been increased to nearly 
a quarter of a million dollars (with 
the site) and it is to be of the purest 
Georgia marble. The work has al- 
ready progressed as far as the first 
floor, and the contract calls for its 
completion by September, 1907. The 
architects are Messrs. Cooper & 
Bailey of Boston, and the contrac- 
tors are the Messrs. Norcross 
Brothers of Worcester. 

Two organizations which deserve 
mention in any history of Bristol 
are the fire company and artillery. 
The former, which has succeeded 
a very respectable “bucket brigade,” 
was founded in 1784 with the fol- 
lowing persons as “fire wardens”: 
Benjamin Bosworth, Jr., Jonathan 
Russell, John Howland, Jeremiah 
Ingraham and Richard Smith. This 
apparatus has been succeeded by 
modern machinery for fighting fire, 
called the “Dreadnought Hook, 
Ladder and Hose Company, No. 1,” 
through whose efficiency the com- 
munity is protected from all ordi- 
nary conflagrations. 

The charter for the Bristol Train 
of Artillery was granted in 1794, 
and the charter members were: 
Samuel Wardwell, William De- 
Wolf, Samuel V. Peck, and John 
Bradford. At the first election Mr. 
Wardwell was chosen captain with 
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the militia rank of lieutenant-colo- 
nel; Mr. DeWolf first lieutenant, 
and ranking as first major; Mr, 
Peck second lieutenant and John 
Bradford as ensign. Having been 
founded under such auspicious cir- 
custances, and under the patronage 
of some of the foremost families as 
well, the artillery company could 
not be other than a success, and an 
honor to the state which granted 
its charter. 

Though most interesting because 
of its historic associations, Bristol 
is by no means a town of the past, 
as a glance at the numerous busi- 
ness enterprises thriving in the lo- 
cality indicates. Being a seaport 
town, commerce early gave it an 
important livelihood. Trade with 
the West Indies was the most prof- 
itable of all the different branches. 
But this was only the beginning, 
and it was not long before Bristol 
vessels could be seen in ports all 
over the globe. Manufactures of 
different kinds have grown up in 
the village. Most prominent among 
them is the National Rubber Com- 
pany, Samuel P. Colt, president, 
and the Herreshoff Manufacturing 
Company which has built several 
yachts that have successfully de- 
fended the American cup. The 
fame of the Vigilant, Defender, 
Columbia and Reliance, has not 
only brought renown to the town 
of Bristol, Rhode Island, but made 
its name known to the four points 
of the compass as the very best 
place for yacht building in the 
world. The fame of Bristol yachts 
has equalled, yea, even surpassed, 
that of Bristol privateers—and thus 
in this century is Bristol’s suprem- 
acy on the sea again asserted. 
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All biographies this month; all espe- 
cially interesting and valuable; each the 
work of one peculiarly fitted for the task. 

And how could we begin the New Year 
better in the matter of reading? 

To study the life of a really great man 
or woman as portrayed by a skilful and 
appreciative master of the art must al- 
ways be a wise way of spending time and 
the next best thing to knowing the per- 
sons so faithfully presented. 

Metaphysics, quarternions, archaeology 
and palaeontology are all well in their 
way; but they may not be of practical 
use to us in Mars or whatever planet we 
are to enter, while I feel that what is 
from the minds of earth 
can go along as a part of our astral selves. 
At any rate, they are a help, an instruc- 
tion, a comfort and an inspiration 


learned master 


while 
here. 
was e€x- 
pected to learn a hymn to recite every 
Sabbath evening and the first one taught 
November day at a North 
so impressed me with fear, dread 
that it burnt its words into 
that surely will go along. It 
was a version of Dies Irae. 
One verse indeed terrible: 
“When  shrivelling like a 
scroll, 
The flaming heavens together roll; 


At home as a young girl, I 


me on a surly 
window, 
and gloom, 
my memory; 


was 


parched 


And louder yet and yet more dread, 
Swells the high that 
the dead.” 


trump wakes 


Another ran thus: 


“Life is but a winter’s day, 

A journey to the tomb. 

Youth and vigor soon will flee, 
Blooming beauty lose its charm; 
All that’s mortal soon 
Enclosed in death's 


shall be 
cold arm.” 


But one Sunday, 
shelf a faded 
iin gray binding: 


I happened to spy on 
and book with a 

“The Poems of George 
Herbert”; it became precious at once and 
ever since I have many of his 
verses. This book had belonged to my 
grandfather, “Zeke Webster,” looked 
as if it had been thoroughly read. 

To-day, the few Herbert at 
all are ready to quote some of his most 
familiar lines as “Drudgerie made Divine 
by Consecration. Who sweeps a room, 
as for thy laws, makes that and th’ action 
And this: 


““The Sundaies of 
Thredded together on time’s string, 
Make bracelets to adorn the wife 
Of the eternall glorious King. 

On Sunday heaven’s gate stands ope, 
Blessings are plentiful and rife, 


worn 


loved 
and 


who knew 


fine.” 


man’s life, 


More plentiful than hope.” 


(By wife is meant the Church.) 
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I always fancied what he said about not 
judging a preacher, even if he be dull. 


“God calleth preaching folly. Do 
not grudge 

To pick out treasures from an earthen 
pot, 

The worst speak something good; if 

all want sense, 

takes the 

patience.” 


God text and _ preacheth 


Let me give a few less known. 

“A verse may find him who a sermon 
flies, 

And turn delight into a sacrifice.” 

“Dare to be true; nothing can need a 
lie ; 

A fault, which needs it most, grows 
two thereby.” 

“Chase brave employment with a naked 
sword 

Throughout the world.” 


think when the 


bells do chime, 


“Sundays observe: 
’Tis angel’s music.” 


“Man is one world, and hath 
Another to attend him.” 


“No sooner is a temple built to God, 
but the Devil builds a chapel hard by.” 


(I wonder who this saying really first 
belonged to. It has been said over and 
over by Burton, DeFoe, Drummond and 
others. 

Several of his 
said by Dryden, 
bell and Herrick. 


to Herbert alone; 
“Let 


have also been 
Pope, Camp- 


But this can be given 


laconics 
Johnson, 


thy alms go before and 
heaven’s gate 
Open for thee; or both may come too 


late.” 


keep 


Here is a strong verse which is Mil- 
tonic and Kiplingish. 


“OQ England! full of sinne, but most 
of sloth, 

Spit out thy flegme and fill thy breast 
with glorie 

Thy gentry bleates, as if thy native 
cloth 
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Transfus’d a sheepishnesse into thy 
stories. 

that they all are so; but 
the most 

gone to grasse 
tures lost.” 


Not that 


Are and in the 


pas- 


Here is a great lesson: 


“By all 
alone. 


ineans use sometimes io be 

Salute thyself, see what thy sou! doth 
wear. 

Dare to in thy 
thine own, . 


look chest, f ’tis 
And tumble up and down what thou 
find’st there. 
rest till 
finde, 


Who cannot hee good fel- 
lows 
house, 


He breaks up turns out of 


doores his mind.” 


And another; make it your motto for 
1907. “Shine like the sunne in every cor- 
ner.” 

Herbert said, “I have too thouglitful a 
wit: a wit in narrow a 
sharp for my body. ” And in re-reading 
some of his quiddities I see that 


too sheath, too 
Emily 
Dickinson must have studied him even to 
imitation 
is fine. 


The last verse of “The Elixir” 


“A man that looks on glasse 
On 
Or, 
An 


He and 
echo verses but that seems not a part of 
his best self. 
dedicated to Herbert his 
and jagged paraphases of the Psalms but 
Herbert’s own translations 
smoother and better in 


it may stay his eye, 
if he pleaseth, through it passe, 
the heav’n espie.” 


indulged somewhat in = shaped 


Bacon crude 
were far 


every way 


Hérbert was no poor parson though he 


could write well on the duties of 
During his youth he was a courtier under 


one. 


King James, enjoying his “genteel humor 
for clothes.” The King gave him a sine- 
cure worth 120 pounds a year. By the 
death of his patron he lost the chance 
cf preferment and in 1626 went into the 


Church. 
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His sympathetic biographer Walton, 
old Izaak) tells us that Herbert 
held twice each day well at- 
tended and some of the parishioners “let 
ploughs Mr. Herbert’s 
bell rung to praise.” He was ex- 
tremely kind to the poor. How he loved 
the [:nglish Church! He and Keble are 
the poets of Anglican theology. 

The date of his death is uncertain. 
One authority says 1632, of a “quotidian 
Prof. 


(yes, 
services 
when 


their rest 


saint s 


agi another gives 1633; Palmer 


only says “Buried 1633.” It is this last 
a 


biography of the saintly priest who died 
so carly that will always be considered 
final, for it is perfect, deserving of un- 


stinted admiration and it is a Variorum 
edition and moreover improved by explan- 
atory notes on the left of each poem. 
The book shows infinite toil, research, en- 
“The 


poured in 


for his subject. He 
box of 
unappeasable love over one who has at- 
tended my life. For fifty years he has 
been my bounteous comrade. It has been 
attempt has 


thusiam says, 


book is a spikenard 


ten years in growing. No 


before to set the poems in 


Yes, he has made a 


been made 
intelligible order.” 
small writer large, an obscure poet clear, 
ever so honored Herbert as 
his Harvard namesake. His mind has 
become permeated and saturated with his 
spirit and modes of expression. Yet he 
keeps in the background as that 
artist who holding up his picture of 
Christ only allowed his finger-tips to be 
seen as he lifted it for inspection. 

pathetic that Mrs. Palmer 
suggested the work and did fully half of 
the task of .love could not live to see its 
reception. When 
come to me 


no one has 


ever 


How who 


publication and cordial 
I think of 
from an old poem. 


her these lines 


“A noble woman true and pure, 
Who in the little time she stayed 
Wrought works that shall endure.” 


Two bits of critical estimate show how 
correctly Palmer judges his subject. 
his own feet and 
“In spite of his quiver- 


“Herbert stands on 
seldom quotes.” 
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ing sense of sin, fundamentally Herbert 
is an optimist.” 

Houghton & Mifflin; price for the three 
volumes, boxed, $6.00. 

Another critical annexed 
to Harvard, 


found 


lately 
Bliss Perry, has 
editing the Atlantic 
Monthly to prepare what is called a final 
life of Walt Whitman. fair, unprejudiced, 
withholding no 


expert 
Professor 


time while 


facts he thought 
this 


know 


neces- 


sary to round out extraordinary 
that 


discussing the 


and 
great 
nature so strangely mixed and his writ- 


character. 3ut we men 


women never quit 
ings sO uneven in merit and his deeds so 
bad and so good. 

What a hold he got on folks! 

The most fastidious and high minded of 
women are as enthralled as the 
most earthly style of man; and between 


much 


these extremes stand a most 


group of scholars, poets, men of the high- 


impressive 


est distinction; all his ardent admirers. 
Little that 


the number 


is new could be found; but 
of children Whitman owned 
been given before, I think. 
And his sly secretiveness about his money 


has never 


matters was hardly honorable allowing 


many friends out of their slender means 
to contribute to his weekly support while 
he spent nearly four thousand dollars on 
a suitably grand tomb for—himself. And 
during his last had_ several 
thousand dollars in the bank. I know of 
a young college girl who, distressed over 
his poverty at that time, carried him soft 
blankets and delicacies. I 
from tackling the 
must commend Mr. Perry for abstaining 


illness he 


warm many 


shrink subject, but 
from quoting his most nauseous, revolt- 


ing, blasphemous egotisms. It is one 
thing to run free in the woods for health 
coat of tan; 
stark naked 


and glorify one’s own 


and a_ double 
other to 
world 
divine and insist on designating such a 


When 
of his 


quite an- 
before the 
person as 


stand 


performance as Art and Religion. 


I noticed that he said the scent 
arm pits “was aroma finer than prayer”; 
T gagged and left! 


Still no one is more ready to acknowl- 
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edge his genius. But he is a combination 
of Bull and Brain; Satyr and Angel; a 
winged monster, a Harpy who fouled his 
own table (of contents), and a devoted 
hospital nurse for the sick and dying 
soldiers. His conduct there was Christ- 
like. 

How I wondered at his appearance 
when he delivered a poem at Dartmouth; 
in 1872. His shirt was blue and the 
square cut revealed a neck and chest, 
hirsute as a bear. His delivery was so 
poor very few could hear him, so that 
he produced little impression either way. 
He was neither invited by the faculty nor 
endorsed in any way by Dartmouth Col- 
lege, as has been affirmed. 

I met him once in Germantown at a 
home famous for its hospitality and the 
notables who loved to go there; and know 
he was urged to leave out of the next 
edition certain poems. But, no, was the 
only answer. It was Art and must never 
be disturbed. Miss Willard was also a 
guest and Walt was rude to her; said he 
hated a crusading temperance fanatic, 
especially a woman. She was _ perfectly 
unruffled and he left the room. But be- 
fore long he returned and apologized in 
the sweetest way. Up stairs Frances 
said to me, “What a grand old man to 
be willing to own he was sorry for his 
remarks.” 

Some famous clerical lights do also err 
occasionally in forgetting the courtesy 
due always to a hostess. One of that 
brand was with us and as the dear woman 
could not bear to hear him descant on 
hell and damnation, he roared out at the 


table, “Madame, you are nothing but a 


mucilaginous Mush!” 
noon ; 


He left that after- 
overpowered by the pressure of 
unanimous opinion; especially as a car- 
riage was at the door to convey him to 
the station. 

Those interested in Whitman must add 
this careful study to their collection; the 
author holds himself well in hand and is 
never vehement in 
fuse in praise. 
$1.50. 


denunciation or pro- 
Houghton &. Mifflin, price 
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A delightful, enlightening and satisfac. 
tory book is Bram Stoker’s “Personal 
Reminiscences of Henry Irving.’ Mr. 
Stoker as Irving’s business manager 
him daily at all hours and in all 
and toward the last as an heroic 
but never other than the courteous 
man; _ self generous, cd 
to the welfare of all near him, and 
all, an ideal friend. 


saw 
100ds 
valid, 
gentle- 
oted 


bove 


sacrificing, 


Every one who admired Irving 
own these volumes 
better. I but give a few 
pictures drawti with a rare skill. 
after a small dinner Stoker 
introduced to the man was ever 
after to be a part of his life. Irving 
had been gratified by: several of Stoker's 
criticisms of his acting and said he would 
like to recite for him Thomas Hood's un- 
forgettable poem, “The Dream of Eugene 
Aram.” 


yuld 


and understand him 


can striking 

‘irst, 
where was 
who 


Think of the scene; no audience save 
a dozen friends; none of the 
Irving loved and seemed to 
And in evening dress he stood up 
to recite a poem familiar to all, recited 
doubtless at school by some of them! Let 
Stoker tell the rest. 
Here 


scenic ac- 
cessories 
need. 


was incarnate power, incarnate 
passion, so close to one that one could 
meet it eye to eye, within touch of one’s 
outstretched hand. The surroundings be- 
came non existent; the dress ceased to 
be noticeable, recurring thoughts of self 
existence were not at all. Here was in- 
deed Eugene Aram as he was face to face 
with his Lord; his very soul 
the light of his abiding horror. How a 
change of tone or time denoted the per- 
sonality of the “Blood avenging Sprite” 
and how the nervous. eloquent hands, 
slowly moving, out-spread fan-like, round 
the fixed face, set as doom, with eyes as 
inflexible as fate, emphasized it till one 
instinctively pity. 
the awful horror on the murderer’s face 
as the ghost in his brain seemed to take 
external shape before his eyes, and en- 
forced on there 
After the climax of hor- 


aflame in 


quivered with Then 


him that from his sin 
was no refuge. 
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ror the actor was able by art and habit 
to control himself to the narrating mood 
whilst he spoke the concluding lines of 
oi the poem.” 

Then he collapsed half fainting. 

“That night Irving was inspired. If 
once only in a lifetime the soul of a man 
can ‘ake wings and sweep for an instant 
into mortal gaze, then that “once” for 
Irviiig was on that, to me, ever memorable 
nig! 

What an illustration that of Irving’s 
intensity, his magnetic influence on others, 
his blazing genius. 
ud Stoker who had listened to almost 

great orator and actor of his time, 
sat ior a few seconds in stony silence, and 
then burst into something like hysterics. 
This was the best compliment possible, for 
Stoker was anything but a hysterical sub- 
ject: a strong man, body and mind. 

When Tennyson saw Irving as Richard 
III, he said to him, “Where did you get 
that Plantagenet look?” 

“There is for an 


ever 


outsider no under- 
standing what strange effects stage make- 
ups can produce. When my son, who is 
Irving’s godson, then about seven years 
see Faust I brought him 
round between acts to see Mephistopheles 
in his dressing room. The little chap was 
exceedingly pretty, like a Cupid and a 
quaint fancy struck the actor. 

“Telling the boy to stand still for a 
moment, he took up his dark pencil and 
made him up after the method of Me- 
phistopheles; the same high arched eye- 
brows; the same sneers at the corner of 
the mouth; the same pointed moustache. 
It was the strangest nd the 
transformation I ever saw.” 

\nd for the last anecdote cross to our 
own country where Irving had such a 
host of friends, loving and loved, and 
listen to James Whitcomb Riley as he 
recites one of his poems. 

Riley was an_ especial 
Mr. Stoker 
following paragraphs: 


old came to 


prettiest 


favorite of 


Irving’s, as relates in the 
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Irving, like all who have ever known 
him, loved the “Hoosier” poet. We saw 
a great deal of him when he was in Lon- 
don; and whenever we were in Indianapo- 
lis, to meet him was one of the expected 
pleasures. Riley is one of the most dra- 
matic reciters that live, ard when he gives 
one of his own poems it is an intellectual 
delight. I remember specially de- 
lightful occasions in which he was a par- 
ticipant. Once in 


two 


Indianapolis when he 
came and supped on the car with us whilst 
we were waiting after the play for the 
luggage to be loaded. He was in great 
form, and Irving sat all the while with 
an expectant smile whilst Riley told us of 
some of his experiences amongst the hill 
folk of Indiana where conditions of life 
were almost primitive. One tale gave 
Irving pleasure—that in which 
he told of how he had asked a moun- 
taineer who was going down to the near- 
est town, to bring him back some tobacco. 
This the man had done gladly; but when 
Riley went to pay him the cost of it he 
When the other 
asked the cause of his offense, which he 
did not intend or even understand, the 
mountaineer answered: 

“Didn’t I do what ye asked me? 
why do you go for to insult me? I ain't 
a tobacker dealer. I bought it for ye, an’ 
I give it to ye free and glad. I ain't 
sellin’ it!” 

The other occasion was a dinner at the 
Savoy Hotel, July 29, 1891, to which 
Irving had asked friends to 
him. 


intense 


drew his gun on him. 


Then 


some meet 
friends call 
poems most 
exquisitely. His rendering of the power- 
ful little poem, Jim,” made 
every one of the other eight men at the 


“Jamesy”’—for so his 
him—recited several of his 
“Good-bye, 


table weep. 

The press notices of this work of love 
but one 
will be of value _ to 
future biographer.” I need no 
formal history after this and shall read 
Macmillan Company, price $7.50. 


enthusiastic , 
definite 


’ 


are uncommonly 
says “it 
Irving’s 


no other. 
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The National Society of New England 
Women was well represented at the State 
Federation of Women’s Clubs at Sara- 
toga. The delegates were the Presiden, 
Mrs. Theodore Frelinghuysen Seward and 
ex-president, Mrs. Fitch James Swin- 
burn. Ex-president Mrs. George  T. 
Stevens was ill and unable to attend, also 
Miss Law, an incoming president. The 
alternates were Mesdames Logan, Quimby 
and Thorndike. 

The out-going president, Mrs. Philip 
Carpenter, is one of the most active 
members, and an ex-president of the Na- 
tional Society of New England Women. 
She was succeeded in her presidency of 
the State Federation by Mrs. Stoddard 
Hammond, an active member of Colony 
Thirteen, National Society of New Eng- 
land Women, Binghamton. Mrs. Ham- 
mond has proved her efficiency on so many 
occasion that her election as state presi- 
dent was inevitable. Other New England 
women are among the officers. 

At the business meeting on the 27th, re- 
ports of the New York State Federation 
from the President, Mrs. Seward, and Ex- 
President, Mrs. Swinburne, gave a full and 
vivid idea of the meeting. Also a paper 
on “Forestry” by Mrs. Warren Higley 
and one on “Child Labor” by Mrs. Ed- 
ward Thorndike, 


Assistant Secretary, 


were of deep interest; and after a 
hour over tea 


social 
and sandwiches the 
bers went home with new ideas and 
thoughts. 

The National Society 
many red letter days. Members were yet 
talking about the addresses and 
and baskets of the first Literary 
Day, when they assembled for th« 
luncheon. 
licious 


inem- 
happy 
calendar makes 
Indian 
songs 
first 
Delmonico always offers a de- 
menu and the Presidents 
faculty of placing before all present an 
mental repast. As the faint 
sounds of Christmas revelry were already 
heard in the air the decorations all sug- 
gested that St. Nick 
Gotham. Holly was everywhere, a royal 
plum pudding graced the feast and the 
ices were all holiday confections. 
music discoursed while the 
cussed dainties and doings. 
When the tap of the gavel drew all 
eyes to the President’s table, Miss Katha- 
rine bh. Carl was received with enthu- 
siasm. Her wonderful aplomb in gaining 
the confidence of the Empress of China 
sufficiently to paint her portrait has made 
Miss Carl a marked woman. Other guests 
of honor were cordially received, among 
them the well known club favorite, Mrs. 
Charlotte B. Wilbour. The apt toast 
“Our Inheritance” had and 


have a 


enticing 


had not forgotten 


Sweet 


dis- 


guests 


wise witty 
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response, and Mrs. Marcia Eddy Stowe 
charmed all with her clear soprano voice 
and exquisite rendering of the songs: (a) 


Come to the Garden, Love; (b) Autumn 














MRS. HERBERT C. NEWELL 
(NEE CLARA CALL OSGOOD ) 
PRESIDENT COLONY THREE, MONTCLAIR, N. J. 
Song; (c) A Proposal, all by Mary 
Turner Salter, a New England composer 
of much merit. 2. (a) Songs My Mother 
Taught Me, by Dvorak; (b) 
by Richard Strauss. 

Colony Buffalo, 
with her usual sturdiness and 
out programmes of much interest. At 
their last meeting Mrs. C. B. Strout gave 
a sketch of the life and labors of Doro- 
thea Dix and Mrs. Chester W. Sternberg 
gave personal reminiscences. 

It is with much pleasure that we pub- 
lish in this issue a picture of the Presi- 
dent of Colony Two, Mrs. Frances Ware 
Wallace, whose personality as well as 
her capabilities constitute her the 


Serenade, 


Three, is progressing 


bringing 


right 
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person in the right place, a position which 
all Buffalonians Her presi- 
dency is certain to be productive of great 


recognize. 


advantages not only for the current year, 
but in lasting influence. She is the daugh- 
ter of the late Dr. Charles Seymour Ware 
of Niagara Falls, whose grandfather, Jesse 
Ware, was the first American born settler 
in that place, having been an occupant of 
the historic Steadman house prior to 1803. 


MRS. GEORGE A. WALLACE 
(NEE FRANCES SEYMOUR WARE) 


PRESIDENT COLONY TWO, BUFFALO, NEW YORK 


Her father was born in 


chusetts. 


Dalton, Massa- 
He married Helen A., daughter 
of Judge Otis Turner, a native of Orleans 
County, New York, in 1811. She is a 
graduate of the Buffalo State Normal 
School, was valedictorian of her class and 
taught in the Titusville High School for 
three before marriage to Dr. 
George Addison Wallace, then of Roches- 
er. 


years her 
Her family consists of two sons and 
daughters. She just been re- 
elected registrar of the Buffalo Chapter, 
Daughters of the American Revolution. 
Colony also 
opened a year that promises great pros- 


two has 


Three, Montclair, has 
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perity as well as interest. Their open 
meetings are as follows: 1907—January 
17th, Entertainment; February 21st, Thim- 
ble Party; March 21st, Annual Business 
Meeting; May 16th, Social Meeting. 

The first of these was at the home of 
the President of Colony, Mrs. Herbert 
Charnock Newell, and was given in honor 
of Mrs. Theodore F. Seward, President 
of the National Society, who was assisted 
in receiving by Mrs. Lovejoy, First Vice 
President and Mrs. Hugo Reed a past 
President of Colony Three. Mrs. New- 
ell’s hospitality was extended in a most 
charming manner and everyone present 
was enthusiastic over the prospects of the 
year before them. 

We are fortunate in having obtained the 
photograph also of Mrs. Newell. She 
was born in Framingham, Massachusetts. 
Her maiden name was Clara Call Osgood, 
and on both the paternal and maternal 
side she is of New England ancestry. 

Her father, John Woods Osgood, M. D., 
was eighth in direct descent from John 
Osgood, who was born in the parish of 
Wherewell, Hampshire, England, July 23, 
1595; came from there with his wife 
Sarah and settled in Newbury, Massachu- 
setts, whence, in 1645 he removed to And- 
over, Massachusetts, where he died Octo- 
ber 24, 1651. He was admitted a Freeman 
of the Massachusetts Colony, May 23, 
1639. He was one of the organizers of 
the First Church of Andover, 1645, and 
in 1651 was sent by the town of Andover 
as its first representative to the General 
Court. 

Mrs. Newell, on her maternal side, is 
eighth in direct line from John Whitney, 
who came with his wife Elinore from the 
Parish of Whitney, Herefordshire, Eng- 
land, to Watertown, Massachusetts, 1635. 

Colony Seven, Pittsburgh, held their 
first meeting in November. The _ pro- 
grammes arranged are of a unique order, 
six in all each to be in honor of the New 
England states in turn. The committee 
from Maine had charge of this first one 

The meeting was held at the residence 
of the chairman, Mrs. George Pearson, 
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Dennison avenue, and the other members 
of the committee, Mrs. David Kirk, Miss 
Bella Boyce, Mrs. D. W. Kuhn, Mrs, 
Francis T. Mason and Miss Alice Thurs- 
ton, assisted in receiving the guests. The 
invitations were on post cards of Maine 
coast scenery with Whittier’s lin: 
“From gray sea fog, from icy 

From peril and from pain 
The home bound fisher greets thy 

lights 
O, hundred harbored Maine!” 


Everything 


drift 


laine” 
men; 
er lit- 
Maine 


carried out the 
idea; the committee were Maine 
the numbers of the program, whet! 
erary or musical, were the work o! 
composers, and even. the refreshments 
were characteristic of the State, consist- 
ing of doughnuts and gingerbread, coffee 
and sweet cider, Maine, it must be re- 
membered, being a _ prohibition State. 
Refreshments were served from New 
England dishes, heirlooms in the hostess’ 
family. The principal ornament, was a 
huge seal of Maine which the Colony 
hope to supplement at each meeting by 
seals of the other New England states. 
The president, Mrs. David Kirk, spoke on 
the distinguished literary men and women 
whose birthplace was the State of Maine, 
A very delightful feature of the after- 
noon was the reading of greetings sent 
by Governor Cobb of Maine and by Sen- 
tor Hale to the loyal women of Maine. 
These were a surprise to most of the 
women present and were received with 
great enthusiasm. 
Miss Cora H. 
Fitchburg, 
honor. 


formerly of 
guest of 


Coolidge, 
Massachusetts, was 
She has recently been appointed 
Dean of Pennsylvania College for Women 
in Pittsburgh. Miss Coolidge is a native 
of Westminster, Massachusetts and has 
descended through both parents from long 
lines of New England ancestry. Her 
father, the late Hon. F. S. Coolidge, was 
Representative to Congress from Massa- 
chusetts under President Harrison. Miss 
Coolidge has not only achieved success 
in educational pursuits, but is an accom- 
plished speaker. 
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The meetings of the Pittsburgh Colony 
are held on the second Tuesday of each 
month. The December meeting will be in 
charge of the New Hampshire women, 
and it remains to be seen what novel idea 
will be presented on that occasion. 

Colony Eight, Brooklyn, is as_ usual 
leading with most excellent programs and 
interest generally. Their membership has 
now reached 217. The first meeting for 
the season was on November 8th. This 
Colony has grown so rapidly in its’ first 
year of existence that it is now the larg- 
est child of the Parent Society and has 
quite outgrown the limits of the largest 
parlors of its members. During this year 
its meetings are to be held in the large 
parlors of the Young Women’s Christian 
Association which on the afternoon of 
the eighth were filled with more than one 
hundred members. A list of twenty-five 
guests was read and seven new members 
were voted in, making the total member- 
ship 215. The president, Mrs. Stuart 
Hull Moore, was particularly gracious in 
her welcome to all and presided most 
happily. The Society had decided at its 
first business meeting to entertain during 
the year the presidents of all the leading 
women’s clubs and associations in the 
city, and, being as the president said a 
patriotic society in some sense, it was 
arranged that the first guests should be 
the presidents of the sister patriotic so- 
cities and, as a result, Mrs. Samuel 
Bowne Duryear, the Colonial Daughters 
of the Seventeenth Century, Mrs. Stephen 
V. White of the Fort Green Chapter D. 
A. R., Miss Marian Morton of the Battle 
Pass Chapter D. A. R. and Mrs. Hamil- 
ton Ormsbee, of the Long Island Society 
of Daughters of the Revolution, were the 
guests of the occasion, the latter three 
being also members of the Brooklyn So- 
ciety of New England Women. The 
chief feature of the afternoon’s program 
was an address, “The Wit and Humor of 
the Puritans,” by Mr. J. L. Harbour of 
the staff of the Youth’s Companion, Bos- 
ton, who kept his audience much inter- 
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ested. It is the purpose of the Society to 
have a luncheon during January to further 
the acquaintance and cordiality of its 
members and the president chose Mrs. 
Gilbert Duane Cooper, chairman, and Mr. 
Henry K. Salter, C. D. Van Winkle and 
Mrs. H. W. Vaughan as committee to ar- 
range the matter. 

Colony Nine, Utica, has held its 
election of officers and is now prepared 
to begin a good year’s work. The list 
is as follows: Miss C. M. Wheeler, Pres- 
ident; Mrs. J. F. Calder, First Vice 
President; Mrs. A. G. Pettibone, Trea- 
surer; Mrs. Smith M. Lindsley, Secre- 
tary; Miss Helen Miller, Historian. 

Col. Two, Toledo, is progressing fine- 
ly in membership and _ social interests. 
The last month the Colony enjoyed a 
charming afternoon at the home of their 
first vice president, Mrs. Harriet May 
Barlow. A _ short business session was 
held at 2 o’clock and at 2:30 the pro- 
gram opened with an entertaining talk 
on the coming of the Pilgrims, by Mrs. 
Ella Ford Bennett, also a most enter- 
taining and scholarly address by Rev. 
Dr. Wallace of the First Congregational 
church on Browning. 

A preliminary meeting of New Eng- 
land women was held December 5th in 
Porch Parlors, Riverton, New Jersey. It 
was decided to organize, and January 8 
is fixed for the next meeting. Mrs. Har- 
riet N. Pancoast is chairman pro tem. 
Several members of the Colony Commit- 
tee of the National Society were present 
and the meeting proved a very interest- 
ing one. In next issue of the magazine a 
list of the charter members and the of- 
ficers will be given. 

Colony Four, Washington, has suffered 
the loss of two of her most valued mem- 
bers of late, Miss*Mary F. Waite and 
Mrs. Charles Lyman. 

As a consequence they have not car- 
ried out their usual programme. Next 
month’s issue will contain the resolutions 
the board are drawing up regarding the 
deaths referred to. 
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By EttsaBpetH Merritt GossE 


Among the most interesting of the var- 
ious lines of work done by the historical 
and patriotic societies, is the presentation 
and restoration of old houses, of which 
there is coming to be a long list, notably 
in New England, and in some parts of the 
Middle States. A few which may be 
briefly mentioned are the Dorothy Q house 
in Quincy, Mass., and the John 
birthplace in the 


Adams 
the Fair- 
Dean Win- 
the Edward 
Brookline, the Israel 
Putnam House in Danvers, the Hancock- 
Clarke Lexington, in which 
Hancock and Adams were sleeping when 
aroused by Paul Revere; the Paul Revere 
House in Boston, and the old Royall House 
in Medford, which is said to be the finest 
specimen extant of the best Colonial ar- 


same 

Dedham, the 
Winthrop, 

House in 


town; 
banks house in 
throp House in 


Devotion 


House in 


chitecture. Spalding house is in Lowell, in 


that portion of the city formerly known 


as Chelmsford, which has been purchased 
and restored by Molly Varnum Chapter, 
Daughters of the American Revolution. 


An appeal is now being made to save 
of the 
Essex County, that it may be preserved 
in the original form before it is too late 
This is a fine old house with 


one most famous old houses in 


to save it. 
a remarkable history, the Townsend-Bish- 
op House, better known perhaps as_ the 
Rebbeca Nourse House, for it was here 
that the aged victim of the witch craft 
delusion of 1692, hanged for a witch, had 
her home. The house is situated in that 
part of Danvers which was formerly known 
as Salem Village. According to the Rev. 
Charles W. Upham, and for 
many years minister of the First Church 
in Salem, and his son, William P. Upham, 
the well known antiquarian, who by the 


formerly 


way, married a lineal descendent of Re- 


becca Nourse, the |Townsend-Bishop 


House was built in the year 1636: they 
so state in their “History of Witchcraft 
in Salem Village.” At all events, it was 
from this house that Rebecca Nourse was 
taken to imprisonment and trial, and near- 
by her body was buried by her sons on 
the night following her execution. The 
house is practically unchanged, the house 
lot is tillage land of fourteen acres, with 
eight acres of pasture land. For about 
a year efforts have been quietly made to 
persuade the present owner to sell the 
house and about an acre of land around 
it, but this he declined to do, and only 
recently has been willing to make « price 
on the whole farm. He has now given 
an option on the farm to Miss Sarah E. 
Hunt of Salem, and 
those public-spirited people 
save this ancient landmark, appeals to the 
public for Hundreds of visitors 
from every part of the country go to the 
old home in 


she, representing 


who wish to 
aid. 


summer time, and_ there 
must be many, the country over, who re- 
member their visit to the old house, and 
the quiet little graveyard where Rebecca 
Nourse was buried three centuries ago. 
It is thought that from East and West, 
North and South, the lovers of old-time 
houses will be glad to send contributions 
this notable ancient homestead. 
The price of the farm is $7,000, and sub- 
scriptions to the fund to purchase, intelli- 


to save 


gently restore, and preserve the Rebecca 
Noufse House, may be sent to William 
C. Endicott, of Danvers, 23 Court street. 
Boston, who is acting as treasurer of the 
fund, or to Miss Sarah E. Hunt; 4 Fed- 
eral street, Salem, Massachusetts. 
Under the efficient leadership: of Mrs. 
Adeline Frances Fitz, state regent, the 
Daughters of the Revolution in the state 
of Massachusetts are having a prosperous, 
vear. A fine program of social festivities 
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has been laid out, a pleasant innovation 
being that each chapter in turn provides 
‘ogram and. furnishes the entertain- 





MRS. EVELYN FELLOWS MASURY 


DAUGHTERS OF THE 
REVOLUTION 


STATE REGENT, 


AMERICAN 


October 
form of 


ment Thus at the meeting, 
took the a musical after- 
noon, Dorothy Q Chapter, of which Mrs. 
Caroline Putnam Heath is regent, had 
festivities. A charming 
paper entitled “Bells in Music, Verse and 
History,’ was given by Mrs. Caroline F. 
Cottrell, illustrated with music and read- 
ings. On December 17th, a “Gentlemen’s 
Night” Hotel Bruns- 
wick, thus marking Tea Pary Day, which 
this year fell on Sunday. The Christmas 
party for the children of the Daughters 


which 


charge of the 


was observed at 


was such a success last year that it is to 
be repeated this during Christmas 
week, at the Vendome. 

The January meeting, on January 16th, 
will be in charge of Bancroft Chapter, of 
Worcester, of which Mrs. Frances H. 
Bigelow is regent, a chapter composed 
mostly of Worcester will 
A paper will 


year 


college girls 


take charge of the program. 
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be given on “The Art of Embroidery and 
Lace-Making es Practiced by Our Fore- 
mothers,” and a loan exhibit of great in- 
be held. The gathering will 
take place at the Tuileries. 

April 19th “Chil- 
Day.” meeting with 
reports of the chapter regents will be held 
on May 23d. On June 17th will be held 


terest will 


will be observed as 


dren’s The annual 











MRS. ADELINE 


REGENT, 


FRANCES FITZ 
DAUGHTERS OF THE 


REVOLUTION 


STATE 


the customary memorial service in Christ 
Church. 

Mrs. Frederick J. Libble, a member of 
General Rufus Putnam Chapter of Dor- 
chester, gave a paper on “The Dorothy Q 
House in Quincy,’ at the last chapter 
meeting, speaking of the various changes 
which the house has undergone since it 
was built by the Coddingtons in the mid- 
dle of the seventeenth century. She told 
of the two Dorothy Quincys who lived 
there and spoke of John Hancock and the 
secret chamber in the old 
he was hidden at 


where 
the Revo- 


house, 
that time in 
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lution when a price was set upon his 
head. 

Martha Washington Chapter at its last 
meeting, held with Mrs. Richard Beech- 
ing at her residence in Haviland street, 
had a paper of deep interest from Mrs. 
Mary A. Chapman on “Old Colonial 
Days.” The hostess, Mrs. Beeching, con- 
tributed a paper on “The Antiquity of 
Spoons,” in which she recalled that the 
spoon with which England’s rulers are 
anointed by the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury, is at least six hundred years old 
and has been used all these centuries for 
this sole purpose of anointing the kings 
and queens of England. It was melted 
and remade for the coronation of Charles 
the Second. 

Deliverance Munroe Chapter of Malden 
held its December meeting at the resi- 
dence of Mrs. William E. Dwight, in 
Bellevue avenue, Melrose, being Mrs. 
Mary A. Chapman, former state regent, 
and Mrs. Carolyn F. Cottrell, regent 
of Martha Washington Chapter. Mrs. 
Charles H. Sprague of Malden presided, 
Two important events in Revolutionary 
December days, Washington’s crossing of 
the Delaware, in 1776, and the encamp- 
ment of Valley Forge, 1777-78, were re- 
counted in an interesting way by Miss 
Mabel Beers of Everett; and an enter- 
taining paper on “Some Women of the 
Revolution,” was given by Mrs. Chapman. 
Mrs. Cottrell sang very delightfully, and 
a social hour with refreshments rounded 
out the afternoon. 

The Boston Park Commissioners gave 
to Mary Warren Chapter of Roxbury, a 
fine boulder which has been placed at the 
entrance of Franklin Park, to mark the 
beginning of the old Indian trail to Milton, 
The chapter has placed a handsome bronze 
tablet, suitably inscribed, on the boulder. 
The December meeting of this chapter 
was held with Mrs. Augustus Parker, at 
her residence on Seaver street, opposite 
Franklin Park. A large number of guests, 
including the state regent, Mrs. Fitz, were 
present, and these, with the chapter mem- 
bers, viewed the boulder and tablet. On 
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returning to the house, pleasant words of 
greeting were given by the chapter re- 
gent, Mrs. William Daniels, and by Mrs. 
Fitz. A most interesting paper on “Old 
Houses of Roxbury,” was given by Mr. 
W. Prentiss Parker, profusely 
with stereopticon views. A delightful 
luncheon was served in rooms attractive 
with quaint old china and rare paintings, 
and a day long to be remembered came 
to a happy close. 

Not least of the fine work done 
Daughters of the Revolution is the 
among the children, who are org 
into an association known as the Junior 
Sons and Daughters of the Revolution. 
In Massachusetts there are eight of the 
chapters—Powder Horn chapter of Chel- 
sea; Bell Rock chapter of Malden; Caleb 
Stark chapter of Newton; John Adams 
chapter of Quincy; Cradle of Liberty 
chapter of Boston; Alliance chapter of 
Amesbury; Col. Thomas Townsend chap- 
ter of Lynn; and Israel Fearing chapter of 
New Bedford. The chapters are under the 
especial care of the state regent, Mrs. 
Fitz of Chelsea, who acts as general di- 
rector. Very beautiful philanthropic work 
is enthusiastically done by these little men 
and women.. 


illustrated 


y the 
work 
nized 


Just now they are collecting 
books and magazines all over the state, 
which they send to the lighthouse keepers 
all along the coast of New England 

Nathaniel Gage chapter of Bradford has 
received from the trustees of the Haver- 
hill Public Library an offer of assistance 
and advice in its educational and patriotic 
work. At the last meeting of this chapter 
Miss Grace Kimball gave an_ original 
paper on “The Tenneys of America.” 

Chapter of the Third Plantation of 
Lynn, at its last meeting, held with Mrs 
M. J. Clough, at her residence on Ocean 
street, enjoyed a paper by the 
Mrs. Susie M. Plummer, on “Famous 
Taverns.” Miss Clara B. Adams, state 
librarian, gave reports of the annual con- 
vention of the National Society, held in 
Philadelphia, and of the unveiling of “he 
Memorial Arch and Gateway at Cam- 
bridge. 


regent, 
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DAUGHTERS OF THE AMERICAN REVOLUTION. 


A delightful breakfast, at which thirty 
chapters of the Daughters of the Ameri- 
can Revolution of the Commonwealth of 
Massachusetts were represented, was given 
in honor of the state regent, Mrs. Charles 
H. Masury of Danvers, at Hotel West- 
Copley Monday, 

The beau- 


minster in Square, on 
December 3. table 
tiful by great bunches of Russian violets. 


was made 
The after breakfast speeches were brim- 
ming over with loyalty and enthusiasm, 
and Mrs. Masury 
when she rose to respond to the toast of 
“Our Noble State Regent.” 

Mrs 


received an ovation 


Silvio M. Gozzaldi, formerly re- 
gent of Hannah Winthrop chapter of 
Cambridge, spoke most 
other day before Boston Tea Party chap- 
ter, of which Miss Annie S. Head is re- 
gent. Mrs. Gozzaldi told of “the Cam- 
bridge of Long Ago,” telling how the set- 
tlement came to be made here in the “New 
Towne.” She pointed out the location of 
the principal landmarks and houses, and 


interestingly the 


’ 


gave the histories. of their owners and of 
the Revolutionary officers dwelt 
therein. The old Brattle 
was General Mifflin’s headquarters, has 
been little changed since those days. 


who 


house, which 


Deborah Sampson chapter of Brockton 
Monday, 
delegations of 
guests from the Grand Army of the Re- 


had its annual guest night on 
December 3, with large 
public, the Woman’s Relief Corps, the 
Sons of Veterans, the Old Bridgewater 
Historical Society, and the various patri- 
otic hereditary societies of the vicinity. 
The Hon. Willard Howland of Chelsea, 
of the 
Conciliation and Arbitration, gave a stir- 
ting address on “Citizenship,” and Judge 


chairman Massachusetts board of 


William H. Osborne of Bridgewater spoke 
of “Some of the men to whom we owe our 
The entire 
audience joined in the singing of “Amer- 


independence as a_ nation.” 
ica.” and in giving the salute to the flag. 
Warren and Chapter, at the 
last meeting, held at the home of Mrs. 
James H. street, had a 
deeply interesting “The Kips’ 
Bay House,” on Manhattan Island. read 


Prescott 


3eal, in Beacon 


paper on 


by the Rev. Dr. Leonard Kip Storrs of 
Brookline, a descendent of the Kip family. 
At the next meeting Mrs. Ida Farr Miller, 
of Faneuil Hall Chapter, is to speak of 
“Ancient Needlework,” and her talk will 
be illustrated with fine specimens of laces 
and embroidery. 

Watertown chapter had a paper at its 
December meeting by Mr. Charles G. Chick 
of Hyde Park, 
Adams.” 

Hannah Winthrop chapter at its De- 
cember meeting, held at the Colonial club 
in Cambridge, enjoyed entertaining 
iniscences of its life of 
given by Mrs. William F. Bradbury, its 
founder and honorary regent. She spoke 
of the time 1898, the 
war called forth the best energies of the 
young chapter, when the members formed 
the Volunteer Aid Cam- 
bridge. It was the second regent, Mrs. 
William H. Wentworth, urged the 
restoration by the city, of historic Fort 
Washington, a task now finely accom- 
plished. Mrs. Silvio M. Gozzaldi, third 
regent, pointed with pride to the import- 


who spoke of “Samuel 


rem- 


twelve years, 


when in Spanish 


Association in 


who 


ant work of her regency, the happy land- 
mark of her administration, the “Historic 
Guide of Cambridge,” written by 
bers of the chapter, and profusely illus- 


mem- 


trated, and now going through the press. 
The Citizenship 
Committee for the purpose of interesting 


forming of the Good 
the youth of Cambridge in the history of 
their country, is another landmark of Mrs. 
Gozzaldi’s regency. 

John Adams chapter, of which Miss 
Floretta Vining is regent, held its monthly 
luncheon at the Copley Square Hotel, a 
delightful feature afterwards being the 
charming paper on “Old England,” given 
by Miss Susan B. Willard, regent of Old 
Colony chapter. 

Old Colony chapter of Hingham had a 
paper on “Patriotic Education,” by Mrs. 
Barnard. 

Samuel Adams chapter of Methuen, of 
which Mrs. 
conducted a 


Lewis E. Barnes is regent, 
“home 
and later gives 
an old folks’ concert. At the last meet- 


ing Mrs. Barnes entertaining 


most successful 


bakery” on December 17, 


read an 
paper dealing with her ancestor, John Os- 
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good, one of the early settlers of North 
Andover, Mass. 

The executive committee 
tional Society, Sons of the American 
Revolution, has voted not to hold the 
annual convention next May, in Virginia, 
where the Jamestown Exhibition will be 
in progress, but has instead accepted the 
invitation of the Colorado Society, S. A. 
R., extended at the annual congress held 
in Boston last spring to meet in Den- 
ver on April 30 and May 1. This plan 
will not prevent the board of managers 
from meeting at Jamestown next Octo- 
ber. 

The New Jersey Society, Sons of the 
American Revolution, has just issued a 
little book, bound in blue and gold, and 
containing much of interest. Among the 
illustrations is a picture of the monument 
erected at Hackensack in 1904 to the 
memory of Brigadier General Enoch 
Poor. 

At the last meeting of Cambridge chap- 
ter held at the Colonial Club, Mr. Charles 
G. Chick of Hyde Park gave a most in- 
teresting “Sidelights on the 
Stamp Act and Tea Party.” . 

The Vermont Society, Sons of the 
American Revolution. meeting at Mont- 
pelier late in November, elected these 
officers: President, W. J. Van Patten, 
Burlington; vice-president, W. E. Hawks, 
Bennington; secretary, W. H. Crockett, 
St. Albans; treasurer, Clarence L. Smith, 
3urlington; registrar, H. L. Stillson, Ben- 
nington; historian, G. T. 
ington; chaplain, the Rev. M. L. 
Burlington. The board of 
managers is composed of L. M. Mansur, 
Newport; Porter H. Dale, Island Pond; 
Hiram Carleton, Montpelier; C. L. Alex- 
ander, Burlington; Henry D. Halton, 
Brattleboro; N. W. Fisk, Isle Le Motte; 
and John A. Mead of Rutland. 
retary has compiled a list of 5651 names 
of Revolutionary soldiers who lived and 
died in Vermont, more than 1000 of which 
have been tabulated during the past year. 
Senator Van Patten of Burlington and 
Representative J. F. Mead of Rutland 
were appointed a committee to urge the 
passage of a bill providing for a memor- 
ial to Seth Warner and Remember Baker. 


of the Na- 


paper on 


Benedict, Burl- 
Sever- 


ance, new 


The sec- 


The society voted to heartily endorse the 
plan of celebrating the three hundredth 
anniversary of the discovery of Lake 
Champlain by Samuel Champlain, in 1610, 
and to urge that the celebration be in 
keeping with the importance of the oc- 
casion, and a credit to the State «f Ver- 
mont. 

The old Falls church 
ginia, which the village o/ 
Church derives its name, and at 
President Washington worshipped for 
many years, is to be restored isy the 
American Scenic and Historical P 
tion Society. 

The Bostonia Society 
twenty-fifth anniversary on ‘| 
December 4, in the Old South \ieeting 
House. A little dinner followed at 
Young’s Hotel, at which T. R. \Martin 
presided, the president of the sociciy, Mr. 
Curtis Guild, Sr., being unable to 
for the festivity. The after 
speeches were made by Gov. Curti 
Jr., Edwin D. Mead, Walter 
Watkins and Thomas Minns. TI 
tonia Society, at its December 
held in the Old State House on |ecem- 
ber 11, had a paper from Mr. Charles H. 
Adams, entitled “Colonial 
Newspapers.” 

An event of interest was the recent an- 
nual meeting and dinner of the 
chusetts Commandery of the Naval Order 
of the United States, held at thi 
house of the Boston Athletic Association. 
Hon. John Read, late U. S. N., was 
elected commander. The Rev. Dr. Dan- 
ker gave an address concerning that inter- 
esting subject of which the Hon. John D. 
Long has heretofore spoken at length, 
umely, “Colonial Parsons.” 

Commonwealth of Massachusetts chap- 
ter of the Society of Daughters of Found- 
ers* and Patriots of America at its last 
meeting had an entertaining paper on “The 
Pact of the Mayflower,” given by Mrs 
Frank M. Goss of Melrose. This chapter 
holds five regular yearly meetings, upon 
dates commemorative of important Col- 
onial or Revolutionary events. Applica- 
tions for membership may be sent to the 
registrar, Miss S. Alice Worcester, 362 
Harvard street, Cambridge 


historic 
from 


Vir- 
Falls 
which 


serva- 


celebrated _ its 
sday, 


remain 
dinner 
Guild, 
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In Our Town. 

Illustrated by 
Glackens. 

A clever picture of life in a little Kan- 
sas town “where you know everybody and 
they all know you,” as viewed from the 
local newspaper office—‘“the social clearing 
house of every country town.” Crisp and 
breezy in style it has the deeply sympathe- 
tic touch which characterizes all of Mr. 
It is as intimately personal 


By William Allen White. 
F. R. Gruger and W. 


White’s work. 
as his “Court of Boyville” and the scenes 
and people which he portrays are typical 
of any country town. Mr. White’s keen 
sense of humor makes anything from his 
pen entertaining and worth while and this 
book is no exception. There is real wit 
in every line so that one can pick it up 
almost anywhere and find a laugh. For 
example “so gradually, without our in- 
tending to establish it, a family vernacu- 
lar has grown up in the paper which our 
people understand, but which like all 
other family vernaculars—is Greek to those 
outside the circle.” Thus we say: “Bill 
Parker is making his eighth biennial dis- 


tribution of cigars to-day for a boy.” City 


papers would print it “Born to Mr. and 
Mrs. W. H. Parker, a baby boy.” Again 
we print this item: “Mrs. Merriman is 
getting ready to lend her fern to the Nor- 
tons, June 15.” That doesn’t mean any- 
thing unless you happen to know that Mrs. 
Merriman has the prettiest Boston fern in 
town and that no bow-window is properly 
decorated at any wedding without that 
fern. In larger towns the same news 
item would thus appear: “Cards are out 
announcing the wedding of Miss Cecil 
Norton and Mr. Collis R. Hatcher at the 
home of the bride’s parents, Mr. and Mrs. 
T. J. Norton, 1022 High Street, June 15.” 
While he ridicules the foibles and follies 
there is always a little vein of sympathy. 
“This is the material with which we do 
our day’s work—Mail-Order Petrie, Mar- 
shal Furgeson, the pretty girls in the 
flower parade, the wise clubwomen, the 
cut-glass society crowd, the proud owner 
of the automobile, the ‘respectable parties 
concerned, the proprietor of the Golden 
Eagle, the clerks in the Bee-Hive, the 
country crook who aspires to be a profes- 
sional criminal some day, ‘the leading citi- 
zen, who spends much of his time in see- 
ing the sights of his country, the college 
bovs who wear funny clothes and ribbons 
on their hats and the politicians. greedy 


for free advertising. They are ordinary 
two-legged men and women, but if there 
is one thing more than another that marks 
our town, it is its charity, and the mercy 
that is at the bottom of its real impulses. 
Our business seems to outsiders to be a 
cruel one because we have to deal as mere 
business with such sacred things as death 
and birth, the meeting and parting of 
friends, and with tragedies as well as with 
comedies. This is true. Every man— 
even a piano tuner—thinks his business 
leads him a dog’s life, and that it shows 
him only the seamy side of the world. 
But our business, though it shows the 
seams shows tfs more of good than of bad 
in men. We are not cynics in our office; 
for we know in a thousand ways that the 
world is good. We know that at the end 
of the day we have set down more good 
deeds than bad deeds, and that the people 
in our town will keep the telephone bell 
ringing to-morrow, more to praise the re- 
cital of a good action than they will to 
talk to us about some evil thing that we 
had to print. Time and again we have 
been surprised at the charity of our peo- 
ple. They are always willing to forgive, 
and be it man or woman who takes a mis- 
step in our town—which is the counterpart 
of hundreds of American towns— if the 
offender shows that he wishes to walk 
straight, a thousand hands are stretched 
out to help him and guide him. It is not 
true that a man or woman who makes a 
mistake is eternally damned by his fel- 
lows. If one persists in wrong after the 
first misdeed it is not because sheltering 
love and kindness were not thrown around 
the wrongdoer. We have in our town 
women who have done wrong and have 
lived down their errors just as men do 
and have been forgiven. A hundred times 
in our office we have talked these things 
over and have been proud of our people 
and of their humanity. We are all neigh- 
bors and friends, and when sorrow comes 
no one is alone. The town’s greatest trag- 
edies have proved the town’s sympathy, 
and have been worth their cost.’ (Mce- 
Clure, Phillips & Company.) 


TALES FROM Heropotus. By H. L. Havell. 
Children’s Favorite Classics. Illustrated. 
290 pages, 16mo, 60 cents. 

In presenting a series of stories for 
children based upon the great authors. 
poets, and historians, the publishers of 
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these popular classics are doing a real 
service. They are inculcating a taste for 
the highest and best, and giving an intro- 
ductory knowledge of books which every 
child should know—and this without sacri- 
fice of interest in the stories themselves. 

The latest volume in the “Children’s 
Favorite Classics” is a good example of 
this. It will make Herodotus a friend of 
many young people who otherwise would 
view him as a musty name, if indeed, they 
heard of him at all. Yet the “Father of 
Historians” was a fine old story-teller, as 
this little book bears witness. It was he 
who first told of Midas, the king whose 
touch turned everything to gold; of Cre- 
sus, the rich king who sought happiness; 
of the famous wars of the Persians against 
Greece, when Xerxes scourged the sea with 
ships, and brought so vast an army that 
they drank a river dry; and of how the 
little bands of Spartans and Greeks fought 
them and drove them back by land and 
sea, thus preserving the freedom of all 
Europe for ages to come. The present 
book is largely devoted to this Greek 
struggle for liberty; a theme which will 
never lose its fascination; and it was to 
popularize that story and its original 
chronicler which inspired Mr. Havell in 
his laudable and_ successful venture. 
(Thomas Y. Crowell & Company, New 
York.) 

Tue Open Secret OF NAZARETH. By 

Bradley Gilman. 

Ten letters written by Bartimaeus, whose 
eyes have been opened, to Thomas, a 
seeker after truth. Well illustrated from 
photographs. 

This book is the outcome of a visit to 
the Holy Land and aims to be an expla- 
nation of the life and message of Jesus 
of Nazareth. Written in phraseology in- 
telligible to the ordinary ear it is a book 
valuable not only to the theological stu- 
dent and clergy but to the average layman 
as well. The style is brief, entertaining 
and suggestive. For instance, “This is the 
point which I urge, that our Blessed Lord 
and Divine Teacher was exoteric and not 
esoteric, in His mind and method. That 
is not a wholly new truth to me; I re- 
member when I first vaguely grasped it; 
you have not forgotten that strange man, 
Mohini, the Brahmin from India, and our 
conference with him at Mrs. W.—’s, in 
Boston. You remember how subtle was 
his charm and how fine were his mental 
processes; but you probably do not recall 
as clearly as I do, what was his reply 
when I asked why he did not promulgate 
his beautiful and ennobling ideals among 
the people at large. His brief answer was 
—made with calm, luminous eyes and soft- 
ly modulated speech—‘Why should I? 


NOTES 


There was the esoteric mystic speaking 
hat was the point where he departed, es- 
sentially, from the World's Greatest 
Teacher, Jesus of Nazareth; ‘Why should 
he?’ and why should Jesus? And why in- 
deed did Jesus seek to bring his secret to 
all, ‘to even the humblest according to the 
egotistic world’s standards. It was be- 
cause the ‘Spirit of God was upon him’ 
and compelled Him to expression. The 
fire, which God had kindled upon the altar 
of his heart, enlightened and quickened 
not only His own nature, but shone 
through the shutterless windows of His 
pure soul, radiating light and life to all 
about Him. Therefore it was _predeter- 
mined, when He sent His apostles forth 
on their mission, that his exoteric com. 
mand should be world-wide in its scope, 
‘Go ye into all the world and preach the 
gospel to every creature!’ Ah, the esoteric 
teachers and adepts never spake as this 
man spake! 

“Jesus had a secret which He fervently 
sought to impart; and the fallibility of hu- 
man speech was not his only barrier; if 
He had been a jurist, He might easily 
have imparted statute after statute, and 
the world would have held one more 
Code, to add to the great codes of Jus- 
tinian and Napoleon. If our Lord had 
been simply a great theologian or moralist, 
as many of His teachings could have 


been conveyed as easily as those of Hillel 
and Scammai, and could have been learned 


by rote throughout the world. sut He 
was a poet and a seer; and His secret 
was deeper than any which was ever 
taught in Sanscrit or Greek, in Arabic or 
English; it lay in a field deeper and more 
inaccessible than the fields cultivated by 
Confucius or Pythagoras or Sakya Mouni. 
Little wonder then that He struggled with 
but partial success, to impart that secret 
to all who would listen.” 

Mr. Gilman gives us a picture of an 
active, forceful Christ which is quite in 
contrast with the usual passive, long-suf- 
fering Nazarene of most preachers and 
writers. “The message of Jesus,” he goes 
on, “was directly to the will of man, and 
indirectly to man’s mind and heart; the 
will was seen by the Nazarene Prophet 
to be the avenue into the man’s character 
and conduct. If the man could be in- 
duced to command his will (by repeated 
concrete acts of volition) into well-wish- 
ing and well-doing, then would become 
established in that man the emotion of 
love toward man and God; the man by 
repeatedly ‘doing the will’ of God, that is 
by definitely willing good thoughts and 
deeds, would presently ‘learn the doctrine,’ 
—the teaching,—of Jesus; and the great 
‘Secret’? would no longer remain a secret. 

“Comparing Jesus, the founder of the 
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ENDURANCE 


You cannot go under the wire as a real winner in life’s race unless 


you have physical strength to carry on your work. 


No one can afford the handicap of a weak body or shaky nerves. 


from improper food. 


There is a true, dependable food, safe to rely on. 


Grape-Nuts 


contains certain elements selected by a food expert from wheat and barley 


which make the kind of muscle, brain and nerves that endure. 


‘‘There’s a Reason’”’ 


Read the little book, ‘‘The Road to Wellville,”’ found in pkgs. of Grape-Nuts. 


Postum Cereal Co, Ltd., Battle Creek, Mich, U.S.A 
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Christian religion, with the founders of 
other ethnic religions, I dare assert that 
He was the most original of them all; for 
while they imparted systems and codes of 
ethical or theological thought, He pene- 
trated deeper than thought to will, the 
centre of all personality, divine or human; 
and he aimed to modify human wills, and 
direct them to action which should be in 
harmony with the will of God. 

“The inclusive formula which will ex- 
press the life of this universe,—and man 
and God—must bea formula of energy, and 
not of inaction, not of a state or condi- 
tion. That was the profound perception 
of Jesus, and the root of His religion of 
the ‘Consecrated Will,’ pierces deeper than 
does the root of any philosophy, even as 
the tree of an ideal manhood towers above 
the dry weeds of the world’s speculative 
systems; and it is the veritable ‘Tree of 
Life’ in our terrestrial Eden; yes, it is 
the open door of the kingdom of God, in 
the soul of each of His children.” (Thos. 


Y. Crowell & Company, New York.) 


POLLY AND THE Aunt. By M. E. 

Most attractive is this anonymously pub- 
lished little book, in its dainty dress and 
with a charming reproduction of a pho- 
tograph of Polly for frontispiece. It is 
made up of sketches taken from the life 
of a little girl who spends much of her 
time with an aunt who chronicles her ex- 
periences and introduces to the reader a 
perfectly irresistible Polly with her de- 
lightful prattle and quaint sayings. 

The Aunt first sees Polly when “she 
was such a‘new baby that her head threat- 
ened to roll off when it was not held in 
place. Babies’ heads are made that way 
and frighten persons not used to it. In 
those days it was not so much the custom 
as it is now to treat babies like puppies 
and leave them to their fate. Prince Bulbo 
“once in nine hours paused to suck an 
orange,” and babies nowadays are taken 
up once in four hours to suck a—bottle. 
Well as I say, in the early days of Polly, 
babies were not so fast tied up with red 
tape, and when, in the middle of a late 
dinner, Polly lifted up her voice and wept 
and the Aunt fidgeted in her chair, father 
Jack or mother Marie said, “Aunt, don’t 
mind about dinner if you want to go to 
Polly.” 

Long before this courteous speech came 
to an end the aunt had Polly in her arms. 
“How injudicious!” we hear the modern 
mother exclaim; but no one seeing Polly 
to-day would think anything injudicious 
had ever been done for her. However 
there is only one Polly, so let mothers 
alone to do the best they know. The 
Aunt and Polly were so well agreed that 
many an hour, by day and by night, they 


NOTES 


paced the floor of the Aunt’s room, for 
she sent the nurse to bed and took 
of Polly herself; and when it was 
for her “bottle,” she carried her to n 
Marie, and that was the end of the vexed 
question of diet. There is no denying the 
fact that Polly was sadly behind the times, 
and never found out that mother’s milk 
did not agree with her, and in her ignor- 
ance she throve apace. But these happy 
days came to an end, and the Aun: put 
Polly to sleep for the last time and went 
away to her own home. 

The next time the Aunt went 
Polly she was on unsteady feet. and 
she smiled, instead of two little teeth in 
front where two ought to be, there was 
only one, with a gaping hole beside it. 
Polly had tumbled out of bed and knocked 
out a tooth. Poor little Polly! If moth- 
er’s tears could have grown teeth, Polly 
would have had a full set in no time: but 
she was just as dear with only one,—for 
was she not always Polly?—and the hole 
was rather becoming. 

And so the story goes, Polly at tw 
three, at five and at six and finally 
and “Dearest Dear, always a joy and 
ture,’ as she named her little brothe 
“Dearest Dear” always clung to hin 

Dearest Dear is quite as entertaining as 
Polly. On his visit to his aunt, “while 
he was playing about one day, the aunt, in 
an undertone and with that mysterious 
manner which older persons use in the 
presence of children to veil their meaning, 
told Mrs. Fox that the day before the 
Dearest Dear had gone to Sam’s room, 
opened the drawer of the dressing table, 
and taken out the “r-a-z-o-r” (spelling the 
word), at which point the Dearest Dear 
added, “and cut my finger,’ (Houghton, 
Mifflin and Company, 75 cents.) 
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HENRY 
Snaith. 


The London Times says of this truly 
remarkable book, “It is the most interest- 
ing story we have read for months and 
months.” After reading the story, it 1s 
evident that this praise, extravagant 
though it may at first have seemed, is by 
no means unmerited. The story is placed 
in Fleet Street, London, and concerns a 
young advocate, who, on the point of 
starvation is offered a well-nigh hopeless 
cause to plead—the defence of a woman 
accused of murder. By his marvellous 
eloquence the young man secures a ver- 
dict of “not guilty.” When he “wakes in 
the morning to find himself famous” his 
newly-made reputation is threatened in a 
strange way—and saved in a yet stranger 
one. (Herbert B. Turner & Company. 
683 Atlantic Ave., Boston. Price $1.50.) 


NorTHCOTE. By John Collis 














Cleanliness 
Invigoration 


and Health 


FOLLOW THE USE OF 


Glenn’s Sulphur Soap. Because of its delicate medicinal and 
emollient properties derived from pure sulphur, it is unrivaled 
in soothing, healing and purifying virtues. It removes pim- 
ples, redness, roughness, allays irritation of the skin and 
is ideal for the toilet and bath. Your druggist sells 


Glenn's Sulphur Soap 


HILL’S HAIR AND WHISKER DYE, BLACK OR BROWN, 50c. 
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Coughs Colds Sore Throats 


are quickly cured with 


Hale’s 


af H oney 
Horehound and Tar 


It is agreeable to the palate and does not nauseate. The 
ideal remedy for children and the reliable remedy for every 
one. Get it of your druggist. Accept no substitute. 

















Pike’s Toothache Drops Cure in One Minute. 








# #® WHERE TO DINE IN BOSTON ¥ © 





COOK’S 


A ta Carte Perrecr SERvIcE 
CENTRE oF SHOPPING DisTRICT 


23-33 Avon St. 





LANDERS’ 
Lapigs’ AND GENTLEMEN’S RESTAURANT 
189 CoLumsus Ave. 695 WASHINGTON ST. 
Open Day and Night 





R. H. WHITE’S 
DINING HALL 


A Resort FoR SHOPPERS 
AFTERNOON TEA IN THE JAPANESE GARDEN 


THE ROCKLAND CAFE 


351A COLUMBUS AVE. 
A. PLAKIAS, PROPRIETOR 


Our ComBINATION BREAKFAST A SPECIALTY 





CROSBY’S 


19 SCHOOL ST., 


McDONALD’S 


131 TREMONT ST. 
Lapies’ & GENTLEMEN’S LUNCHEON Sravice 


Vienna Bakery Tel. 1728 Oxford 





1874 ~=OA Hearty Meal A Square Meal 1906 


OLD MARKET DINING ROOMS 
Our PATRONS COME FROM ALL PARTS OF 
New ENGLAND AND THEY COME OFTEN 

Durcin Park & Co., 30 N. Marker Sr. 





C. H. Jacxson, MANAGER 





Bay State Dairy Lunch 


QI-93 BLACKSTONE STREET 
42 CLINTON STREET 


743 WASHINGTON STREET 


49 COMMERCIAL STREET 
44 SOUTH MARKET STREET 








The NEW ENGLAND MAGAZINE recommends the above well- 
known firms to all visitors in Boston as reliable places in which to dine. 
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The TEACHERS’ EXCHANGE £20 Boytston street. 
Recommends Teachers, tors and Private Schools. 
@orrespondence invited. Telephone 





Wecan teach you by mail tostuff and mountall 
-2 kinds of Birda, Animals, Game Heada, = 

eS Also to tan skins and make 
: trophies. Or increase your income selling speci- 
oe mens and mounting for others. Easily, wi 
learned in spare time, by m:n and women. Highest 
* pon epee egy by the vusands of students. If interested 
for catalogue and Taxidermy Magazine 
ITE TODAY. N.W. School of Taxt- 
aaa Ince 209 B Street, Omaha, Neb, 


— WATER 


From STATE OF MAINE 


THE PUREST 


Boston OrFIcE—OLpD SourH BUILDING 
Telephone, 2128 Main 








OUR tren and address 

\ PRINTED 0000 times and 
sent to 10000 firms all over the 
worldso they enansend you mail. 
Havesatisfied 200000 customers, 
Send 20c¢. at once to be in 1907 
BIG issue and get a BIG MAIL 

A FREE. ALLEN, The Mail Man, 
Dept E 109 Kennedy, N.Y. 








The AMERICA 
PRINTING CO. 











FINE BOOK 
AND JOB 
PRINTING 





8 DIX PLACE, BOSTON 
TELEPHONE 1172-2 OXFORD 


























Che 
Washington 


Kingshighway and 
Washington Blv 


lowest Fire Insurance Rate of any Hotel 
in St. Louis. 
Take Olive Cars. Twenty Minutes Ride. 


Special Rates by the Month. 
EVERYTHING FIRST CLASS 





te LENOX HOTEL 


IN 
BUFFALO 





Modern. Highest Grade. Fireproof. 
OUR OWN ELECTRIC. CARRIAGES, 
EXCLUSIVELY FOR PATRONS every 
few minutes between Hotel, Depots, Wharves 
and through the Business District. 
EUROPEAN PLAN 
$1.50 per day and up 


GEORGE DUCHSCHERER, Proprietor 











JNO. C. KNAPP, Mgr. 














Saint Paul Hotel 


Sixtieth Street and Columbus Avenue, 
NEW YORK 


New Fireproof Hotel, Beautifully Furnished 
One block from Central 
Park, Grand Circle, New 
Subway and 6th and 9th 
Ave. “L”’ Stations. All 
surface lines pass or trans- 
fer direct to hotel. 


ONE HUNDRED SIN- 
GLE ROOMS, per day, 


$1.00 


ONE HUNDRED AND 
FIFTY ROOMS, with 
Private Bath, per day, 


SUITES farsiuteeen $2.50 


and upwards 
All baths have shower bath attachment. Long 
distance telephone in each room. 
Rates positively lower than any other modern 
high class hotel in the city. 
RESTAURANT A LA CARTE 


10HN W. WHEATON, Proprietor 














Dew Wall Paper's 


We have just received 
a large invoice of . 


++ Japanese 


Wall Paper's 


Designed Expressly for Dining 
Rooms, Libraries and Vestibules 


WE CARRY CONSTANTLY IN STOCK THE 
LARGEST ASSORTMENT OF FINE AND 
MEDIUM GRADES OF WALL PAPERS 
OF ANY CONCERN IN BOSTON 


Prices as low as same grade of goods can be bought 
at in New England 


Thomas F. Swan 
12 Lornbill, wadkces. Boston 


TELEPHONE, 264 MAIN 














Suburban Life tor January *07 


BEGINS THE NEW YEAR WITH A SPLENDID TABLE OF CONTENTS 


Hon. JOHN D, LONG, EX-SECRETARY OF THE NAVY 


Writes on the Topic 


“WHAT SUBURBAN LIFE MEANS TO ME” 


Another fascinating article is entitled A HOUSE ON THE HILL TOP. 
A Canadian experience in suburban living, by James Thorne. 


Every mountain climber will be interested in the story of the achieve- 


ments of the Appalachian Club, entitled ABOVE THE TIMBER LINE, 
by Warren W. Hart. 


An intensely practical article is that on THE SUBURBAN BABY 
AND ITS CITY COUSIN, by John L. Coffin, M. D. 


Every lover of dogs should rad THREE GEOGRAPHICAL TER- 
RIERS by Margaret Brigham, Sec’y Scottish Terrier Club. 


If you would solve the servant problem, read KITCHEN TYRANNY 
IN THE SUBURBS, by Mrs. Bradley Gilman. 


Another timely article is that on FURNISHING THE FIREPLACE, 
by Arthur Sewall. 


The value of the extra dollar in building and furnishing a house is told 
in an entertaining way by Lois L. Howe, entitled WHAT A FEW MORE 
DOLLARS WILL DO. 


Other entertaining articles are ARTISTIC POSSIBILITIES OF 
THE DOOR, by George W. Witcher; KEEPING ONE COW, by Prof. 
Maynard; CENTERPIECES FOR THE TABLE, by Luke J. Doogue. 


Suburban Life for January introduces three new departments: 


1. “Suburban Betterment,” in which the actual accomplishments of 
various suburban and civic associations will be told in a practical manner. 


2. “Poultry.” This department in charge of Prof. Chas. K. Graham, 
will run for at least four months, and contain everything practical in poul- 
try culture. 


3. “The House,” will be a department devoted to house building and 
. . . . . . 
home making, in which we shall have the advice and co-operation of some 
of the best architects and furnishers in the country. 


By sending $1.50 to the publishers you can obtain Suburban Life for 
twelve months, and also without extra charge a copy of “The Garden of 
the Commuter’s Wife.” The regular price of Suburban Life is 15 cents a 
copy and $1.50 a year. Send for sample copy and list of Club Offers I'ree. 





Address all orders to 


SUBURBAN LIFE, 16 State St., Boston. 








Twenty Thousand 


Executive Officers of 


Manufacturing Concerns 


get and read carefully every issue of 


American Industries 


(Official Organ of the National Association of Manufacturers) 


THIS IS THE WAY TO GET IN TOUCH WITH THESE 20,000 
MANUFACTURERS: 


WE WILL GIVE YOU A CONSPICUOUS QUARTER PAGE, 
4x6 SIZE, NEXT READING MATTER, EVERY ISSUE FOR ONE 
YEAR (24 ISSUES) FOR 


—- $800 


It is the best bargain in advertising we offer. It is enough space in which 
to lay your proposition before our readers thoroughly. Advertisers get 


surprisingly good results. The campaign would pay you handsomely. 





Please write me for proofs, if you wish them before deciding to accept the 


proposition. 


Advertising Manager, American Industries 


824 Maiden Lane Building, New York City. 











COLONIAL ANNEX NEW 
600 ROOMS 


Sixth and Penn Ave. ha I OTEL LBER] 
Pittsburgh, Pa. zal | =]; | =. 
a ——————— SS 


Modern in Every Respect 
Rates $1.00 up. 


ee ae io § Cor. Lith St.& University Place 


Centrally Located 


rc. sam on EES fe PE New York 


- « One) Block West of Broadway , , 








The only absolutely fire-proof hotel be 
low 23rd St. Most centrally located, yet 
quiet. Convenient to both the wholesak 
district and the large department stores, 
Rooms from $1.00 per day up. 100 rooms 
with private bath from $2.00 per day up. 
All modern conveniences, including Long 
Distance Phone in each room. Club 
Breakfasts and meals at fixed prices. Send 
for Guide of New York City. 




















L. FRENKEL, : : PROPRIETOR 


JEUIZABETH ane 


es 
ESILQUS & age 
EDEAWIAGYLS MD se 


Pewert. Penal ater Golo vith | err 
48.Summev St. Mashua.W.W. =a. br. 
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For Liquor and 
Drug Using 


A scientific remedy which has_ been 
skillfully and successfully administered by 
medical specialists for the past 27 years 


AT THB FOLLOWING KEELEY INSTITUTES: 


Birmingham, Ala. Dwight, Ill. St. Louis, Mo. White Plains, N. Y. Pittsburg, Pa. 

Hot Springs, Ark. Marion, Ind, 2803 Locust St., Columbus, O., 4246 Fifth Ave. 

San Francisco, Cal. Lexingtcn. Mass. Omaha, Neb., 1087 N. Dennison Ave., RI 

West Haven, Conn, Portland, Me. Cor. Cass & 25th Sts., Philadelphia, Pa., Providence, ® ® 

Washington, D.C Grand Rapids, Mich. North Conway, N. H. 812 N. Broad, St., Toronto Ont, 
21x No. Capitel St. 265 So. College Av. Buffalo, N. 


Harrisburg, Pa. London, England. 
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You Can Be At Home 


and travel or travel 


and be at home if you 


have a residence telephone. 


Rates and full particulars 


from Main 6090. 


Contract Dept., 101 Milk St., Boston 


NEW ENGLAND TEL. & TEx. CO. 





What Press Clippings 
Mean to You 


Press clipping information is information you 


an obtain in no other way. As a business aid, 
Press Clippings will place before you every scrap 
of news printed in the country pertaining to your 
business. They will show you every possible mar- 
ket, big and little, for your goods, openings that 
you would never even hear about in the ordinary 
way, and—they give you this information while it 
is fresh and valuable. 

If you have a hobby or wish information upon 
ay subject or topic, press clippings will give you 
althe current information printed on the subject. 

The cost for any purpose is usually but a few 
centsa day. The 


WTERNATIONAL PRESS CLIPPING BUREAU, 


the largest press clipping bureau in the world, 
teads and clips 55,000 papers and other periodi- 
als each month, and even if you are now a sub- 


scriber to some other clipping bureau, it will pay ! 


you to investigate our superior service. 


Write for our book about Press Clippings and our Daily Busi- 
ness Reports, and ask about The International Information 

iu, which supplies complete manuscripts or material for 
addresses, essays. lectures and debates, and complete and relia- 
bleinformation upon any subj-ct at a reasonab‘e cost. Address 


liternational Press Clipping Bureau 
145 Boyce Bldg., Chicago, Illinois. 1,S. A. 
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TYPEWRITER 
BARGAINS 


CONSOLIDATED 
TYPEWRITER 
EXCH ANGE 


243 Broadway, N. Y. 
(Established 1881) 


Sell Absolutely reliable typewriters of 
ali makes; fully guaranteed; «t astonish- 
ingly low prices; shipped allowing exami- 
nation and trial: DON’T PAY AGENTS’ AND 
SALESMEN’S COMMISSIONS: deal direct and 
Save your money. UNCLE SAM is our sales- 
man; he only charges two cents. SEND 
POSTAL for illustrated price list. It will 
pay you. 
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Delaware Ave. & Johnson Pk. 
BUFFALO, N. Y. 


A modern, high-class and conven- 
ient stopping place, offering every 
accommodation for the comfort 
and pleasure of transient guests. 
Moderate prices. 




















Harry C. Griswold, Proprietor. 






































Come in any time and try the new 


HALLET & DAVIS 
_ Player Piano 


Perfect Action, Hallett & Davis Tone. 
Absolute control, allowing your own ren- 
dering of your favorite music. 

Mechanical only in performing by the 
bellows which none save the great artist 
can execute by hand. 

Your piano allowed on exchange 

We have the finest line of player panos 
in New England, and always have several 
bargains on hand. 

Write for full information. 


New players $550, $650, $750, «nd $850, 
None better. 


Established 1839 


Hallet © Davis Piano Company, 


146 Boylston Street, BOSTON 




















Winter Excursion Tickets 


now on sale via 


SOUTHERN RAILWAY 


to the resorts of 


She Carolinas, Georgia, Florida and Cuba 
DOULLE DAILY SERVICE 


Threugn Pullman Drawing Room Sleeping 
Cars. Southern Railway Dining Car Service. 


THE INAUGURATION OF THE FAMOUS 


SOUTHERN’S PALM LIMITED 
JANUARY 7th, 1907. 





For complete information call or address: 
New York Offices :—271 BROADWAY or 12co BROADWAY 
ALEX. S. THWEATT, Eastern Pass. Agt. 


Ss. H. HARDWICK, W. H. TAYLOR, 
Pass. Traffic Mgr. Gen’! Pass. Agt. 
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PLAY WHILE YOU PAY 


for your Gabler. Enjoy the rare, delight- 
ful harmony _ produced by the exquisite 
“Gabler tone,” while you are making the 
= piano built your own by easy pay- 


‘GABLER 
PIANOS 


have back of them an unexcelled reputa 
tion of \ifty years standing. Three gener 
ations of expert piano builders have made 
the Gabler equal in every respect to the 
highest priced pianos built. Every Gabler 
is manufactured with the greatest care and 
skill and the very finest materials, to up- 
hold the Gabler fame. Have YOU been 
‘AROUND THE WORLD 
IN A PIANO BOX.” 
If not, you don’t want to miss our new 
booklet-—free for your address. 
ERNEST GABLER & BRO. 
Established 1854. 
Warerooms 180 Tremont St., Boston Mass. 
466 Whitlock Ave., Borough Bronx 
NEW YORK CITY 
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The stunning “PRINCE CHAP” Suit 74 
Made to Order, to your Special Meas- » 
ure, and guaranteed to fit you perfectly 

You may sit in the quiet of your own home 
3 and order from us your new Fall suit with 
the absolute certainty that it will give you 
perfect satisfaction ; thet you will have a 
stylish, up-to-date suit, a duplicate of that 
being worn by emart dressers in New York 
City, the fashion centre of this country, 
and that you will have saved a consider- 
able sum on its purchase. We guarantee 
all this, and if you do wot agree with us 
after you get the suit, send it back and we 
will refund your money and as well the 
transportation charges you have paid. 
This shows our confidence, gnd reflect that 
this is the guarantee of R. H. Macy & Co., 
balf a century old, the largest Dry Goods 
and Department Store under one roof in 
the country; the most widely known 
store in America. 

You simply send us your correct meas- 
urements, upon a blank furnished by 
us, make selection of the material 
you desire from samples we will send 

you, and we will make for you, to your 
special measurements, within ten days, 
8 perfect fitting “Prince Chap” Suit, the 
latest style for the Fall. The suit is made 
in the latest tweed mixtures in light and 
dark grays, in invisible checks and plaids. 
Coat is lined with excellent quality 
satin; collar of contrasting color vel- 
vet. Write to us for samples; Write 

tuday while you think of it, 


SEND FOR OUR NEW FALL AND WIN- 
TER CATALOGUE of 500 pages, just issued, 
ani joln the great army of hundreds of 
thousands of wise American women who 
are now doing their shopping, both for 
es and personal needs, in NEW 
YORK, and saving money. on every pur- 

‘ o— besides getting better goods. Our 
t jogue and price list is FREE; no 
2H any De Just drop WS & postat oul: ‘oS it NOW. Address Room 619 





MACY & CO., Broadway, NEW YORK 
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Send for circulars and price lists. A 
large line of Perfumes, Toilet Goods, etc. 


* CAMPBELL PERFUME CO. 
43 Brooks St., FANEUIL, MASS. 




















Volumes 


We are now able to supply a few 
complete sets of bound volumes of 
this magazine at a reasonable price. 
Valuable in any public or private 


library. Write us for particulars. 


New England Magazine 


8 DIX PLACE, BOSTON 
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ONLY DIRECT ALL-WATER ROUTE 


BETWEEN 


New York, Boston and 
Charleston, S. C., Jacksonville, Fla. 


St. Johns River service between Jacksonville, Palatka, De Land, 
Sanford, Enterprise, Fla., and intermediate, landings. 


The ‘‘Clyde Line” is the favorite route between New York, Boston, 
Philadelphia, and Eastern Points, and Charleston, S. C., and Jacksonville, 
Fla, making direct connection for all points South and Southwest. 


Fast Modern Steamships and Superior Service 


THEO. G. EGER, V. P. & G. M. 
General Office, Pier 36, North River; Branch, 290 Broadway, New York 
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THE SILVER CASCADE, THE NOTCH, WHITE MOUNTAINS. 


(From an old print 











